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Preface 



In 1964 four associations- the Association 
for Childhood Education International, the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum 
Development^ the International Reading 
Association^ and the National Council of 
Teachers of Engllsh-cooperaiively pub- 
lished Children and Oral Language, an 
unprecedented undertaking. This bulletin, 
developed by a committee under the 
chairmanship of Helen K. Mackintosh, 
succinctly stated a point of view concerning 
the importance of oral communication and 
its role in the elementary school curriculum. 
Identified basic characteristics of listening 
and speaking» and presented suggestions 
for Instruction and evaluation. This bulletin 
effectively highlighted the importance of 
oral language in the school program and 
the instruction that needs to be given 
listening and speaking skills. 

The present bulletin is a supplement to 
Children and Oral Language and is a 
natural outgrowth of the first cooperative 
publication. Its development was initiated 
by a fifth organization-the National Con- 
ference on Research in English-vvhich 



assumed major responsibility in the plan- 
ning and the writing. Active support from 
the four other organizations was received, 
however> In choosing the writers and ap- 
proving the content. Thus, Research in Oral 
Language is the product of the cooper- 
ative efforts of five organizations. 

The editor of Research in Oral Language 
is appreciative of the spirit of cooperation 
and acknowledges the assistance of Alberta 
L. Meyer, Executive Secretary of the As- 
sociation for Childhood Education Inter- 
national; Margaret Gill, Executive Secretary 
of the Association for Supervision and 
Curriculum Developmentj Ralph C. Staiger, 
Executive Secretary for the International 
Reading Associationj and James R. Squire, 
Executive Secretary for the National 
Council of Teachers of English. 

Appreciation is also expressed to the 
writers of the chapters in this bulletin, to 
William A. Jenkins, Editor of Elementary 
English, and to colleagues in the National 
Conference on Research in English. 

Walter T. Petty 
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Introduction 



Traditionally school programs have em- 
phasized wriUen language, and It is only in 
comparatively recent years that oral lan- 
guage has been recognized as deserving of 
instructional attention. Even now the allot- 
ments of teaching effort and program time 
to developing pupils* listening and speaking 
skills are less than those devoted to writing 
skills. This condition exists in spite of the 
evidence that as much as 95 percent of all 
communication is oral. 

While many schools are generally mak- 
ing special efforts to provide opportunities 
for a wide range of oral language activities, 
too little actual instruction in listening and 
speaking skills is being given. This is partly 
accounted for by the mistaken assumption 
that no instruction in the skills is necessary 
since children ordinarily enter school with 
some ability to use language orally. There 
is also some prevalence to the belief that 
oral languaiie is general in nature rather 
than consisting of the many specific skills, 
which is the actual case. Of equal Impor- 
tance as a reason for the lack of instruction 
is the fact that the oral language skills 
necessary for effective communication have 
been difficult to identify and the procedures 
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for teaching those which have been identi- 
fied are not well known. 

Concern for the effectiveness with which 
people speak is increasingly being ex- 
pressed. The authors of the bulletin Chit- 
(hen ami Oral Language stress that the 
cruciality of oral communication should 
force every teacher to carefully appraise his 
practices in teaching children to express 
their ideas orally with clarity, sensitivity, 
and conviction. They go further and state 
that the "oral communication skills must be 
taught well at all levels of Instruction so 
that pupils may develop increased profi- 
ciency as a continuing process'' and that 
balanced programs Vith clearly defined 
goals and explicitly stated means for 
achieving these goals must be developed." 

It is the purpose of this bulletin to help 
teachers and others concerned with elemen- 
tary school programs more clearly see the 
importance of oral language, become better 
informed about the research evidence 
which has been gained regarding it, and 
make use of this knowledge in the develop- 
ment of programs and teaching practices. 

Walter T. Petty 
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Oral Language and Personal 
and Social Development 



The child's learning to speak and listen 
Is often taken for granted. Though we rec- 
ognize that language is complex^ and our 
personal experience with a second lan- 
guage Indicates to most of us that learning 
a language may be difficult, the apparent 
ease and swiftness of a child's learning to 
use his native language deceives too many 
of us Into not giving proper attention in 
school and In our homes to Its learning. 
Particularly Is this true for speaking and 
listening. 

Not only may we not give appropriate 
attention to language learning and the 
many factors which affect it, we more often 
fail to recognize the effects of language 
development upon the total development of 
the child. 

We propose to discuss briefly the nature 
of language and its relationship to thinking 
and learning, some effects of language de- 
velopment upon personality, and the roles 
some factors play in the development of 
quality and quantity in children*s speech, 
calling attention when appropriate to re- 
search pertinent to these areas. This is not 
a complete review of research on a topic 
about which books have been written; it is 
intended f»s a reminder ^o many teachers of 

Dr. Starkey Is an Assistant Professor of Education 
at (tie University oi Wyoming. Dr, Pelty Is a Pro- 
fe^r of Education at StAte University of New 
York al Buffalo. This article was firsl published In 
the April 1966 Issue of Elementary EnglUht pages 
386-394. 
O 
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the Importance of oral language in the per- 
sonal and social development of the child 
and as a means of calling to the attention 
of other teachers information about which 
they must concern themselves. ' 

The Nature o^' Language 

Language is a social process concerned 
largely with communicating Ideas and (eel* 
Ings. It is also a tool of man— essentially a 
tool that he uses in his thinking, in his com- 
municative acts, in his social intercourse. It 
is the greatest force for socialization that 
exists and at the same time is the most 
. potent single known factor in the develop- 
ment of individuality. Basically the linguist 
considers language as speech, a system or 
code which has two primary parts— the 
phonological and the grammatical.^ Fur- 
ther, language has certain distinctive prop- 
erties; (1) U is learned, (2) it consists of an 
arbitrary structured system of sounds and 
sequences of sounds, and (3) it Includes a 
system of socially shared meanings— a sys- 
tem of conventional, arbitrary signs. 

Within a society using a particular lan- 
guage there are many variations in that 
language— variations in intonation, stress, 
an(^ articulation as well as dialectic differ- 

> Susan M. Ervln and Wick R. Miller, "Language 
Development,** Chdd Psychohgy, The Sixty-sec- 
ond Yearbook of the National Society for the Study 
of Education (Harold W. Stevenson, Ed.). Chi- 
cago: The University of Chicago Press, 1963» pp. 
107-108. 

1 
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onces. Vatlallons In a language are related 
principally to geographical differences 
within the language community and to 
differences In socioeconomic status and 
occupation, with the kind of language a 
child learns apt to be most like that of his 
parents.* These fact?, of course, are well 
known but they continue to fail to receive 
adequate curricular and Instructional atten- 
tion. The teaching of language as a static 
thing, as something that has a single form, 
and as something apart from the social 
development of the child, has too often 
occurred. 

Language and Thinking 
The most used and most useful Images 
in thinking are probably those associated 
with language symbols. In fact some psy- 
chologists regard language and thinking as 
identical.^ Certainly the relationship is 
close as evidenced by the fact that both are 
directed at a goal or conclusion, both show 
signs of searching for related matters, and 
both Involve some sort of integrative pat- 
terning. Certainly, too, psychologists not 
regarding language and thought as iden- 
tical would agree that the act of thinking 
involves the manipulation of symbols and 
that the symbols knouii best are those of 
language* 

Basic research concerning the relation- 
ship of thought to speech has had the 
attention of such psychologists as Piaget, 
Buehler, Stem. Watson, and Vygotsly-*^ 
Though their viewpoints are different, their 

«John B. CarroD, "Language Development," £n- 
cydopedia of Educational Research (Chester W. 
Harris, Ed.). New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1960, pp. 744-752. 

3 David H. Russell, ChUdrens Thinking. Boston; 
Ginn and Company, 1955, p, 24. 
< J. B. Stroud, Psychologtj in Education. New York; 
Longmaw, Green and Co., 1945, pp. 172-1S8. 
»See the recently translated book Thought and 
Language by L. S. Vygotsky. Cambridge: The 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology Press» 1962, 
with an Introduction by Jerome S. Bniner and 
^'^'^ments by Jean Piaget. 
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research has shown that speech and think- 
ing are highly related. Their differences 
evolve around two distinct views of this 
relationship. One point of view says, as 
suggested above, that thinking consists of 
verbalization, that the thought and the 
words in which it is expressed are one and 
the same thing. The other says that thought 
takes shape independent of language and 
that language is merely the vehicle, the 
container of an already accomplished 
thought* This difference is based largely 
upon differing theories* For our purposes 
the essential fact is the recognition of the 
relatedness of speech to thinking. 

On a different level of experimentation 
there is evidence of this relationship sub- 
stantiating the empirical and theoretical 
based views. This research deals largely 
with the thinking of those who have not 
heard language or are retarded in it Vin- 
cent, for example, found differences be- 
tween deaf and hearing childem undeir 
eight years of age in sorting tasks, with 
the deaf children more than a year re- 
tarded,' Brown and Mecham selected forty 
deaf children with a mean IQ of 107 and 
measured them on a verbal language de- 
velopment scale on which they had a mean 
language quotient of forty-nine.* The 
amount of hearing loss affected language 
scores significantly. Simmons made simi- 
lar findings through analyzing differences 
between spoken and written language of 

ft Joseph Church, Language and the Discocery of 
Beality, New Yorki Random House, 1961, pp. 147- 

^Michete Vincent, "U^ Classifications d Objects et 
leur Formulation Verbale Chez VEnfant," Enfance, 
12 {1959)» 190-204. Reported in Susan M. Ervin 
and Wick R. Miller, "Language Development/' 
Chapter III of Child Psyc^logy* The Sixty-second 
Yearbook of the National Society for the Study of 
Education, Part I. Chicago: Hie University of 
Chicago Press, 1963. 

fijesse C. Brown, Jr. and Merlin Mecham, 'The 
Assessirent of Verbal Language Development in 
Deaf Chddren," Volla Review, May» 1961. pp. 228- 
230. 
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deaf and hearing children based on six 
pictures of four sequences each.® 

Handicaps and Language Ability 

Any handicap-physical, mental, cultural, 
personality — 1$ generally recognized as 
affecting language. Research has borne out 
this general observational conclusion in 
many of the handicap areas. 

Williams and Little studied children 
with articulatory difficulties.^^ They found 
a moderate relationship between the length 
of sentences, grammatical completeness 
and complexity, and correctness of word 
usage to articulatory ability. Davis re- 
corded the language of five-and-a-half 
year-old-children with faulty articulation 
and found that they used shorter sentences 
and showed smaller vocabularies than did 
normal children.** The differences were not 
significant for children a year older. This 
latter finding was substantiated by Yedi- 
n^ck, who tested seven-and-a-half year-old- 
children for articulatory ability, intelli- 
gence, length of verbal response, and the 
grammatical complexity and completeness 
of the verbalizations." Yedinack found that 
articulatory errors and the measures of lan- 
guage ability were not significantly corre- 
lated. Perhaps these findings suggest the 
effects of school Instruction upon language 
ability, though the decrease in the correla- 



• Audrey Ann Simmons^ "A Comparison of the 
Type-Token Ratio of Spoken and Written Lan- 
guage of Deaf and Hearing Children," Volia Re- 
view, September, 1962, pp, 417-421. 
lOH. McFarland Williams and M. F. Little, De- 
velopment of Language and Vocabulary (n Young 
Children. Iowa City: University of Iowa Study, 
1937. 

"D. Davis, "The Relation of Repetitions in the 
Speech of Young Children to Certain Measures of 
Language Maturity and Situational Factors,** Part 
I, Journal of Speech DisorderSt 4 (1939), pp. 303- 
318. 

"Jeannette G. Yedinack, "A Study of the Linguis- 
tic Functioning of Children M^h Articulation and 
Reading Disabilites," The Jourtid of PersonaUty, 
March. 1963, pp. 79-96, 
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tlon of articulatory defects and language 
ability may be a developmental result. 

The handicap of deafness, as shown in 
the previous section, affects language 
ability, Keys and Boulware found that there 
is little permanent advantage In language 
ability gained by children who hear but 
lose hearing before reaching school age 
when these children are compared with 
those who have never heard.** 

In the area of blindness handicap, Max- 
field found that blind children typically are 
seriously handicapped in language develop* 
ment but that blindness per $e does not 
have a retarding effect and may actually 
stimulate language development under ex* 
pert training conditions." 

Environmental Influences upon 
Language Development 
Research evidence strongly supports the 
viewpoint that the quality of a child's early 
language environment Is the most impor- 
tant external factor affecting the rate of 
language development.^* This early lan- 
guage environment is largely that of the 
family. Generally, language development is 
faster In children froftti upper socio- 
economic level homes.^^ A point to con- 
sider, though, is that the measures of verbal 
ability and the incentives provided by the 
school for talking and otherwise using lan-M 
guage may not tap the verbal ability of the 
culturally "di;>advantaged" or culturally 
different child.^^ A broadened view of what 

i^Noel Keys and I^ise Boulware, "Language Ac- 
quisition by Deaf Children as Related to Hearing 
Loss and Age of Onset/' Journal of Educctional 
Psychology, 29 (1938) 401-412. 
^^Kathryn E. Maxfield, The SpQken Language of 
the Blind Preschool Child: A Study of Method. 
Archives of Psychology, No, 201. Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1936. 
»B Carroll, op. cU„ p. 749. 

iftMildred C. Teii.plin, Certain Ixinguage Skills in 
Children, Minneapolis: The University of Minne- 
sota Pres$» 1957, p. 147. 

"James Olsen, "The Verbal Ability of the Cul- 
turally Different/' The Educational Forum, Marc^i, 
1965, pp. 280-284. 
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language Is might prevent the too readily 
stereotyping of children from lower socio- 
economic homes as being deficient in Ian- 
gua^e skills. 

There are, however, factors associated 
with home and parents other than socio* 
economic status that bear upon language 
development. Many of these have been 
identified by McCarthy, who pointed out 
that language disorders are extremely com- 
plex and do not appear fn Isolation.** She 
further asserted that children with non- 
organic language disorders often have dis- 
turbed family relationships which cause 
emotional Insecurity with varying accom- 
panying symptoms of maladjustment. Par- 
ticularly affecting the home atmosphere^ 
then, are the personalities of the parents. 
For example, Kinstier reported that his 
study of thirty mothers of young stutterers 
matched with thirty mothers of nonstut- 
terers showed the mothers of the stutterers 
covertly rejecting their children far more 
often but overtly far less than do the 
mothers of normal speakers.!' 

The study by Haggerty on the effects of 
hospital isolation is interesting and suggests 
that a teacher might simply "care for** a 
child in school v/ithout much greater at- 
tention to language and personality needs 
than might occur in a hospital.^^ Haggerty 
stated that early and prolonged hospitaliza- 
tion can damage personality integration 
and can lead to an Inhibition of proper 
communicability. His data were (gathered 
over a period of five years on one hundred 
seventh-grade children who had spent pro- 



Dorothea McCarthy. "Language Disorders and 
Parent-dilld Relationships/' Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, December. 1&54, pp. 514-523. 

Donald B. Kinstier, "Covert and Overt Maternal 
Relectlon In Stuttering/' Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, May» 1961i pp. 145455. 

Arthur D* Haggerty, 'The EfFecU of Long-Term 
Hospitalization or InstitutlonalLration upon the 
Language Development of Chddren/' The Joumat 
of Genetic Psychology, 94 (1959) 305-209. 
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longed periods In hospitals and other re- 
lated institutions. 

Other environmental factors which may 
affect language development Include over- 
sollcitousness on the part of parents and 
other adults, excessive use of baby talk, 
unconscious attitudes of rejection, and 
other special group conditions, such as the 
only child, children with siblings, twins, 
orphaned children, and sex.*^ The single 
child develops language facility more 
rapidly than does the child with siblings; 
twins develop more slowly than other 
family groupings; orphan children have the 
same problems as the prolonged hospital- 
ized children; and our child rearing prac- 
tices appear to facilitate a slight advantage 
In language development In girls over that 
in boys. Most important of all other envi- 
ronmental factors retarding language de- 
velopment as far as schools are concerned 
would appear to be the failure to provide 
situations which stimulate talking. 

Speech and the Development of Personality 

Ideas about what constitutes human 
personality and how personality Is devel- 
oped vary widely. Most often» however, 
personality Is regarded as a persistent pat- 
tern of behavior, the possession of attri- 
butes and qualities which are unique to the 
individual.** Personality Is generally con- 
sidered to include those nonphyslcal char- 
acteristics which differentiate one human 
being from another. 

Essentially^ variations in views on how 
personality develops center upon organis- 
mic and behaviorlstic theories. One view 
argues the biological uniqueness of every 
human being.*^ The other view argues for 

«*Canoll» op, cU., p. 749. 

Calvin S. Hall and Gardner Lindzey» Theories 
of Personality. New Yorki Jckin Wiley and Sons, 
1957. 

Roger J. Williams. Biochemical Individucliiy: 
The Basis for the GeruArophic Concept. New Yorki 
John Wiley and Sons> 1956. 
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the role of learning, playing down structure 
and relatively unchanging traits.*^ 

While theories as the development of 
personality differ (and the statements 
dbove are oversimplified), most psycholo* 
gists now avoid accepting a strictly **ma- 
ttirationist** account and focus their concern 
upon learning, the process of development 
of the total human organism, and the roles 
of intra- and interpersonal relationships,** 
Thus, since language affects learning and 
learning affects language, it follows that 
language affects personality and personality 
affects language. This, too, may be an over* 
simplification, since other than language 
Influences bear upon personality and the 
basic aspects of language are learned seem- 
ingly without regard to personality differ- 
ences. The concern to educators, however, 
is that language development and person- 
ality development are often related and 
this relatedness must be considered in 
teaching. 

Barr/s study is supportive of the person- 
ality-language relationship.** This study 
showed significant relationships between 
ratings of adjustment level and character- 
istics of the verbal reactions toward self 
and the world. The findings were based 
upon data from interviews of persons seek- 
ing and receiving counseling. 

Sanfords earlier report pointed out that 
verbalizations reveal consistent and repeat- 
ing patterns of behavior from day to day 
and that personality is reflected in the man- 
ner of speaking as well as in the content 



^^lohn DoUard and Neal E. Miller, Persoruditi/ and 
Piychoihetapy: An Analysis in Terms of Leaminq, 
Thinking, and Culture. New York: McCraw-Hifl, 
1«0. 

^5 Carson McGuire, "Personality" The Encyclo* 
pedia of Educational Research (Chester W, Harris, 
Ed.). New York: The Macmillan Company, 1960, 
pp. 946-957. 

^•John Barry, 'The Relation of Verbal Reactions 
to Adjustment Level," The Journal of Abnormal 
Psychology, 4S (1950) 647-656. 
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of the speech.*^ His description of the 
speech of two persons supports these state- 
ments in that this description could well be 
a description of the personalities of the 
individuals. 

A number of sUidies have been made 
relative to speech handicaps and person- 
ality» with conflicting reports of findings. 
Beckey, for example, found that children 
retarded in speech cried easily, tended to 
play alone, and did not seek as much adult 
attention as did normal speakers.^* On the 
other hand, he reported no significant 
differences between children with speech 
defects and normal children in the total 
number of behavior problems. Heltman, in 
his early review of research, indicated that 
research before 1938 found stutterers as a 
group normal with respect to fundamental 
personality characteristics as well as phys- 
ical and mental characteristics.^* Yet Glas- 
ner's study of stutterers under the age of 
five showed that fifty-four percent had 
feeding problems, twenty-seven percent 
were enuretic, and twenty percent had 
exaggerated fears or nightmares.*^ Anxiety 
was found to be common to most stutterers. 
, More recently Santostefano using the 
Rorschach found significantly more anxiety 
and hostility for stutterers than for non- 
stutterers as well as a decrement in per- 
formance un<ier stress to the extent that 
personal adjustment was a£Fected.*^ 

a^F. H. Sanford, "Speech and Personalltyi A Com- 
parative Case Study," Character and Pmona/tty, 
10, (1942) 169498. 

WR. E. Beckcy, "A Study of Certain Factors Re- 
lated to Relardatlon of Speeeh," Journal of Speech 
and HeaHng Disorders, 1942, pp. 233-249. 
^H. G. Heltnun. "Psycho-sodal Phenomena of 
Stuttering, and Etiological and Theorapedltic Im- 
plications,'' The Journal of Sod<2t Psychology, 1938, 
pp. 79-96. 

30 Phillip J. Clasner, "Personality Characteristics 
and Emotional Problems in Stutterers under the 
Age of Five,** Journal of Speech and Hearing Dis- 
orders, 1949. pp. 135-138. 
3> Sebastian Santostefano, "Anxiety and Hostility 
in Stuttering," Journal of Speech and Hearing Re^ 
search, December, 1900, pp. 337-347* 
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In the area of norfnal speech and dlmen. tests; when they knew they were to bo 

slons of It related to personaHty ft limited tested the differences were not significant, 

amount of investigation has been done. A major problem In determining the re- 

Scheidel, Crowell, and Shepherd, studying latlonshlp of oral language ability to per* 

the relationships between personality traits sonallty Is that measures of personaHty are 

and discussion behavior, found "notable considered by many persons to be some" 

relationships between such personal char- thing less than reliable and valid, with 

acterlstlcs as self-confidence, ii.dependencvi, specific measuring Instruments related lo 

and dominance and the Indlvldunl Proml- particular theories of personality." Equally 

nence' dimension of discussion behavior."** true, of course, is the difficulty of determin. 

Utterback and Fotherlngharn, however, ing just what is language ability, 

found only Inconclusive relationships exist- Common sense tells us that personality 

ing among discussion-group size, length of problems may well arise as a result of prob- 

dlscusslon, and degree of moderation." lems with communication, problems with 

Snider contends that basic personality self-expression, problems with language. We 

factors will be revealed through the use of also know persons who appear to be limited 

language, citing the excessive use of such In language ability but who strike us as 

terms M ail, dways, never, forever as COX' having "pleasing" personalities. Too, we 

relates of rigid, dogmatic behaviors of sometimes sense that If a person did not 

other kinds." A degree of substantiation of have the personality he has he might better 

this contention was reported by Honlgfeld use language. These things do show a re- 

and Others. Hiese investigators found that latlonshlp between language and person- 

Ihe authoritarian oriented person showed a allty and, while research evidence substan- 

partlcular "style" in filling in blanks in a test tiatlng a close relationship appears to be 

situation.*' Inconclusive, It does support the general 

As to the relationship between listening conclusion, 
and personality, Kelly reported that good ^ VooaliiaHon 
list' iers were more participating, more . . j 
ready to try new things, and more emo- A number of studies have been made 
tlonally stable and free from nervous symp- concerning the relationship between ap- 
toms." These findings held only when the proval and verbalization. Many of these 
subjects were given "surprise" listening have been In Interview situations, often of 
mentally retarded children, In which some 

». « , 4 » ^ II J t u form of approval from an adult-a word 

•«Tl\6moj M. Schedel, Laura Crowell, and John "rr » » ^,,^r>.wK 

R. sSrd, "Personality and Discusjlon Behavlori such as good, candy, a smile, efc.-promp- 

A Study of Possible Relationships," Speech Mom- ted or reinforced a vocal response. For 

fA,!i°rUH:ffiSUl'?C.Fo^ ^--"^f^^' Bamett and others studied the 

ham. "Expcrimenlal Studies of Motivated Group vocal responses of two groups of mentally 

tMscussJon," Speech Uonogrophs. November, 1958, retarded children, the experimental group 

m^tsuii., -ne LlngulsHc Content VaH- being reinforced by saying "good."" The 

able in School Counseling," Perfonnel and GuUl- results showed a general Increment result- 

MM /ouma/, February. 1664, pp. 

«80. Honlg/eld, A. Platz. and R. D. CllUs, 'Verbal 

Style and Personality i Authoritarianism," /oum«l "M^S^L"' '^L w ',?Ft!r j m n "P. 

JcommurUcctfon, December. 1064. «p. 215-218. " C. D. Barnett, M W. Pryer. and N. R. Ellis Ex- 

WO. M. Kelly, "Mental Ability and Personality perlmenlal Mardpulatlon of VerbalBehav^or in De- 

Factors fat Llstenlnj?," QuaHertv loumal of Speech. fecBves," P*i/eholo«{c<il Report*, December, 1959, 

0 X 1W3, pp. 152-lM. PP- 593-596. 
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Ing from the reinforcement. Rowley and 
Stone found the same results in their study 
o( forty-eight **normaV* fourth-grade chil- 
dren.** Relatedly, Gross found that by say- 
ing **good'* or by nodding he produced 
significantly more free responses to the 
Rorschacli.'^^ 

Strong's review of verbal conditioning 
and counseling research showed that the 
counselors use of verbal reinforcers, such as 
^^good," **mmmm;^ "um-hum," "I see/* "that's 
accurate " etc, increased the rate of emis- 
sion of the reinforced response in some of 
the experimental conditions.^^ 

Studies of adult effect upon vocalization 
have shown that the adult's action In a 
one-to-one situation is of major importance. 
Rheingold and others reported a study of 
the vocalizations of twenty-one normal 
infants responding to an expressionless 
adult and the same adult smiling, clucking, 
and touching the infants.^* The results 
suggest that the social vocalizing of Infants 
and, more generally, their social responsive- 
ness may be modlBed by the responses 
adults make to them. 

Anxiety and Speech 

There have been many studies of the 
relationships between anxiety and various 
variables, including vocalization and verbal 
and nonverbal learning. This research has 
faced Investigative problems similar to 
those In personality research in that anxiety 

^•Vinton N. Rowley and F. Beth Stone, "Changes 
in Children's Verbal Behavior as a Function of 
Social Approval, Experimenter Differences, and 
Child Personality/' Child Development, September, 
1964» pp. 669-676. 

<0L. R. Cross» "Effects of Verbal and Nonverbal 
Reinforcement in the Rorschach," Journal of Con- 
sulUng Psychology, January, 1959, pp. 66-68. 
^1 Stanley R. Strong, "Verbal Conditioning and 
Counseling Research/* Personnel and Guidance 
hunyil March, 1964, pp. 660-669. 
<2 Harriet L. RheIngold» Jacob L. Cewirt2, and 
Helen VV, Ross, "Social Conditioning of Vocaliza- 
tions in the Infant," Journal of Comparative and 
Physhhgtcat Psychology, 62 (1959 ) 68*73. 
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is defined differently by different Investi- 
gators.'** Some regard anxiety as a trait, 
thus a part of personality^ while others re- 
gard it as a label given to a particular 
response or class of responses. The purpose 
here is not to attempt to define anxiety ex- 
cept in a general sense, but td point Out 
that anxiety affects language and to indi- 
cate some language and language-related 
factors which apparently affect anxiety. 

Of particular concern to teachers are the 
findings regarding anxiety and permissive- 
ness and authoritarianism. Barnard and 
others studied the effects of test anxiety on 
the verbalizations made by thlrd^grade 
children In evaluative and in permissive 
interview situations," The findings were 
that high anxiety children in an evaluative 
interview situation express more negative 
affect than low anxiety children in the same 
situation, but this difference did not occur 
under the permissive conditions." The op- 
posite was true for the low anxiety children, 

Summary 

While research evidence appears not to 
be available to support the viewpoint that 
language ability directly affects the person- 
ality and social development of every per- 
son, adequate substantiation of the inter- 
relatedness of langauge ability, environ- 
mental and physical and interpersonal 
factors, personality, and several behavioral 
tendencies such as the expression of anxiety 
has been shown, The facts of this inter- 
relatedness must be known and their effects 
reflected in the Instruction of teachers and 
theplanning of curriculum workers. 



^JiBritton K. Ruebush, "Anxiety," Child FsychoU 
ofiyt Chapter XL 

W. Barnard. P. C. Zimbardo. and S. B. Sara- 
son, "Anxiety and Verbal Behavior In Children, 
Child Development^June, 1961, pp. 379-392. 

Philip Zimbardof 'Tjie Measurement of Speech 
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Speech and Hearing Disorders, November, 1963, 
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Oral Language and the Development 
of Other Language Skills 
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Understanding the contribution of oral 
language to the development of other basic 
communication skills Is vital to the class* 
room teacher. Such an understanding 
should enable the teacher to utilize better 
the tr&nsfer potential present In the Inter- 
relatedness of all communication skills. 

A major purpose of the language arts 
program In the elementary school Is the 
development of each child's ability to 
utilize his skill in oral and written expres- 
sion for effective communication. This com- 
munication can be considered to be of two 
major types: first, interpersonal communl* 
cation (verbal interaction with others); and 
second^ tntrapersonal communication (ver- 
bal Interaction with self). Research studies 
focusing on the interrelationships of lan- 
guage skills In achieving the communica- 
tive objective have been described; this re- 
port is an extension of past writing with 
emphasis upon oral language skills as re* 



*A. SterJ, Arlley **Research Concerning Inleitcla* 
lionshlps among the Language Arts/* Elementary 
English, 27 (December, 1950 ) 527-37. 
Mildred A. Dawson, **InterrekHon$hips Between 
Speech and Olher Language Arls Areas/* Elemen* 
iary English, 31 (April, 1954) 223-233. 
John }, DeBoer, *'Composft<on, HandwrUing, and 
Spelling/* Review of EducoUonai Research, 31 
(April, 1961) 16M72. 

Gertrude Hildreth, "Interrelationships among (he 
Language Arti" Elementary School Journal, 48 
(June, 1948 ) 538-549, 

a Mary K. Smith, "Measurement of the Size o f 

Dr. RuddcU is an Assistant Professor of Education 
at the University of California, Berkeley. This 
article was first published in the May 1966 issue 
of Elementary English, pages 489-498, 517. 



lated to the development of other language 
skills.^ 

Vocabulary and Syntactical 
Language Development 

The five to seven years of preschool 
experience has afforded most children 
opportunity for vigorous oral language In- 
teraction with environment and self. Dur» 
ing these years the average child's vocabu- 
lary increases dramatically from a minute 
number of words used by the one year old 
to many hundreds of basic and deriva* 
tive words recognized by the average first 
grader.^ The grammatical development of 
children's language likewise increases at a 
rapid rate from one word utterances' at the 
end of the first year to lexical class sub- 
stitution by the second year.^ The mastery 
of most basic grammatical fundamentals 
has occurred by the fourth year.^ By the 
time the child enters the first grade* he has 
achieved a high degree of sophistication in 
his oral language development.* 

General English Vocabulary Through the Elemen- 
tary Grades and High School/' Genetic Psychotogi" 
cal Monographs, 24 (1941) 311-345, 
'Ruth Weir, Language {n the Crib, The Hague j 
Moulon and Company, 1661 
* Susan M. Ervin and Wfck R. Miller, language 
Development. The Slxty^seccnd Yearbook of the 
National Society for the Study of Education, Part 
L Chict>go: University of Chicago Press, 1963, pp. 
108-143, 

" Ruth C. Strickland, "The Language of Elemen- 
tary School Children: iH Relationship to the Lan- 
guage of Reading Textbooks and the Quality of 
This article was first published In the December 
1966 issue of Elementary English pages 856-864, 
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It must be recognized of course that 
these findings represent the language devel- 
opment of "average" children.**^ The very 
nature of inferential research requires that 
the researcher test major hypotheses by 
relying on significant di(Terences derived 
from large sample averages, which may 
result in conclusions of a general nature, 
Thus the practitioner must be alert to the 
developmental ranges in language growth 
as related to factors in each child's lan- 
guage environment. For example, Bern- 
stein's research with British youth points 
to middle and lower working class language 
differences.* The speech patterns of the 
m!ddle-dass children reflected greater 
individual variation and greater meaning 
clarity through the utilization of the avail- 
able possibilities of sentence organization* 
This presented a marked contrast with 
patterns of lower working class children 
who were found to have a comparatively 
rigid and limited use of the organizational 
possibilities of sentence construction* Tern* 
plin's findings also suggest that socioecono- 
mic level is related to the grammatical 
complexity of responses and vocabulary 
development of children.^ 

The frequency of the child's opportunity 
to participate verbally with adults in the 
family and the language model available 
would appear to have a direct bearing on 
the rate of language development.*^ In 
families with a single child, the child's lan- 

Beadlng of Selected Children/' Bulletin of the 
School of Education, Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, 38 (July, 1962). 

T Smith, loc, cit 

^ Basil Bemslein, "Language and Social Class" 
BrUish Journal of Sociology, 11 (1960) 271.276. 
•Mildred C. Templin, Certain Language Skills in 
Chtidren: Their Denelopment and Interrflaiion- 
ships. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 
1&57. 

10 Edith A. Davis, The Deifelopment of Linguistic 
Skill in Twins, Singletons'^ith Siblings, and Only 
Chddren front Ages Fice to Ten Years. Minneapo- 
lis: University of Minnesota Press, 1637. 
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guage facility was found to develop more 
rapidly than that of children with siblingsj 
the laUer children were found to develop 
language facility faster than twins only. 

Thus oral language development of the 
individual child must be carefully assessed 
for present acliievement and for future po- 
tential in light of related environmental 
factors. The following discussion will focus 
on research dealing with the relationship 
between the development of oral language 
skills (speech* listening) and written Ian* 
guage skills (reading, writing)> the inter- 
relatedness of language skill development, 
and the implications from this research for 
the teaching of language skills. 

Oral Language Development and Reading 
Achievement 

The relationship between oral language 
development and reading achievement is 
evidenced either directly or tangentlally 
from a number of significant investigations. 

Strickland's study of childien's oral lan- 
guage development and reading achieve- 
ment at the sixth-grade level revealed a 
significant relationship between the use of 
movables and elements of subordination in 
oral language and oral reading interpreta- 
tion.^* Children who ranked high on mea- 
sures of comprehension in silent reading 
and listening were found to make greater 
use of movables and elements of subordina* 
tion in their oral language than did children 
who ranked low on measures of these 
variables. This finding suggests that ^ 
child's ability to utilize subordination and 
movables in oral expression Is closely re- 
lated to his ability to comprehend written 
language. 

The longitudinal study of children's lan- 
guage development by Loban revealed that 
children who were advanced In general 
language ability, as determined by vocabu- 

n Strickland, loc. cit. 
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taiy scores at the kindergarten level and 
language ratings by teachers^ were also 
advan(^ In reading ability.** The inverse 
was found for those low in general Ian* 

giage ability. Language achievement dif* 
rentes between the high and low groups 
were found to Increase from year to year 
with the low group using many more partial 
expressions or incomplete sentence pat^ 
terns. Loban concluded that competence 
in spoken language appears to be a neces- 
sary base for competence in reading. 

Further evidence of this relationship was 
supplied by Milner's investigation of the 
use of language in the home and reading 
achievement at the first-grade level." She 
found that the high achieving readers came 
from an enriched verbal environment 
which, as contrasted with that of the low 
achieving readers, Included having more 
books available and being read to more 
often by high-esteemed adults. The high- 
scoring children also engaged in conversa- 
tions with their parents more often than the 
low-scoring children. 

Gibbons used a '^disarranged phase test** 
to study the relationship between third- 
grade children's ability to understand the 
structure of sentences and their reading 
achievement. She found a correction of .89 
between the ability to see the relationship 
between parts of a sentence and the ability 
to understand the sentence, when intel- 
ligence was partlalled out A correlation of 
.72 was found between the ability to see 
the relationship between parts of sentences 
and total reading achievement*" 
The significant finding highlighted in 

^^Wftlter Loban. The langttafie of Elmen^cTy 
School Children. Chainpdtgi^» Illinois; Naliondl 
Council of Teachers of Enslisli, 1963. 
)^ Esther Milner, ''A Study of the Relationship 
Between Readfng Readiness in Grade One School 
Children and Patterns of Parent*Child Interaction/' 
Child tyevelotmeni, 22 (June» 1951) 9S-112. . 
H Helen D. G:t>bons, "Reading and Sentence Ele* 
ments." ElemefUary English Revieu), 18 (Pebni- 
arv/1941) 42*46. 



both Strickland's fnd Lobarfs studies, 
emphasizing the relationship between chil- 
dren s demonstrated use of movables and 
subordination in oral language and their 
reading and listening achievement, has an 
interesting parallel in Thomdike's early 
descriptive study of mistakes In paragraph 
reading,** Thomdike concluded from his 
study of sixth-grade children that in > 
rect reading** each element of meaning 
must be given appropriate weight in com* 
parison to other elements and that ideas 
presented must be examined and validated 
to make sure that they satisfy the mental 
set or purpose of reading. He further con- 
cluded that understanding a paragraph Is 
dependent upon the reader's selection of 
the right elements and synthesizing them 
{n the right relationships, These conclusions 
point to the Importance of seeing relation* 
ships among contextual elements-«the m6v* 
ables and various forms of subordination^ 
to reading comprehension. Again it would 
seem to follow logically that the child who 
demonstrates control over movables and 
subordination in his oral language will 
better comprehend written or spoken 
language emphasizing these features than 
will the child who has little facility in using 
movables or in subordinating. 

A reading program encompassing oral 
patterns of language structure, identified by 
the Strickland study, was developed at the 
first-grade level by RuddellJ^ In the early 
stages of the program, meaning change in 



1«E. L. Thomd*e, ''Reading and Beasonlng, A 
Study of Mistakes in Paragraph Reading," ioumat 
of Educaiional Piychology, d (June, 1917 ) 323- 
332. 

>«Robert B. Ruddell, 'The Effect of Four Programs 
of Reading Instruction with Varying Emphasis en 
the Regularity of Crapheme-Phoneme Correspond* 
ences and the Relationship of Language Structure 
to Meaning on Achievement in First Grade Read- 
ing; A First Progress Report/' PsycholinguUtic Na- 
ture of the Reading Process, Edited by Kenneth 
Goodman. Detroit; Wayne State University Press 
{In press). 
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oral and written language a$ conveyed by 
Intonation patterns (pitch, stress, juncture) 
and punctuation was stressed. In a 
later phase of the program, emphasis 
was placed on the relationships which exist 
among words In sentences by developing 
meaning change through manipulation of 
specific elements in the sentence. The sen- 
tences used were developed in the context 
of a paragraph or story. Findings at mid- 
year in this first-grade study showed signlfi* 
cant differences in reading comprehension 
skills favoring the basal reading programs 
using the special supplerhent emphasizing 
language structure as related to meaning 
when contrasted with identical basal read- 
ing programs not using the special supple- 
ment. This study reported correlations 
of ,68 and .44 between children's syntactical 
language development measured early In 
grade one and the respective factors of 
vocabulary achievement and comprehen- 
sion achievement measured at midyear. 

At the fourth-grade level the same re- 
searcher examined the effect on reading 
comprehension of patterns of language 
structure which occur with high and low 
frequency in children's oral language.*' 
When the readability level of reading 
passages was controlled, comprehension 
scores on material written with high fre- 
quency patterns of language structure were 
found to be significantly superior to com- 
prehension scores on passages written with 
low frequency patterns of language struc- 
ture. 

The research reviewed here strongly sug- 
gests that facility in oral expression, partic- 
ularly vocabulary knowledge and an under- 
standing of sentence structure, is basic to 
the development of reading comprehension 
skill. 

"Robert B. Ruddell, "The Effect of the Similarity 
of Oral and V/rittett PaUems of Lan^aage Struc- 
ture on Heading Comprehension/* Elementary En- 
glish, 42 (April, 1965 ) 403410. 



Listening Development and Reading 
Achievement 

Kclty investigated the effect of training 
in listening for certain purposes upon tho 
ability of fourth-grade pupils to read for the 
same purposes.'* She found that practice in 
listening to note th^ details of a selection 
produced a significant gain in reading for 
the same purpose. However, training in 
listening to decide upon the main idea and 
to draw a conclusion produced a positive 
but not significant change in reading for 
these purposes, 

The research by Hampleman indicated 
that the listening comprehension of fourth* 
and sixth-grade children was superior to 
their reading comprehension of easy ma- 
terial when compared to the comprehension 
of more difBcult verbal context.'* Listening 
comprehension was found to be signifi* 
cantly superior to reading comprehension 
for both fourth- and sixth-grade pupils, but 
an increase in mental age resulted In a 
decrease in the difference between listening 
and reading comprehension* 

Young*-*^ found that children retained 
more from an oral presentation by the 
teacher than from silent reading by them- 
selves. The oral presentation plus simul* 
taneous silent reading by the pupils was 
equally as effective as the oral presentation 
of the teacher alone. Children who did 
poorly in comprehension through listening 



i« Annette P. Kelty, "An Experimental Study to De- 
termine the Effect of Listening for Certain Pur- 
poses upon Achievement In Reading for These 
Purposes," Abstracts of Field Studies for the De- 
gree of Doctor of Education, Greeley: Colorado 
State College of Education, 15 (ld54 ) 82-95. 
i^Richard S. Hampleman, ''Comparison of Lis* 
tening and Reading Comprehension Ability of 
Fourth and Sixth Grade Pupils/' unpublished doc- 
toral dissertation, Indiana University^ 1955. 
^<>WlUlam E. Young, "The Relation of Reading 
Comprehension and Retention to Hearing Compre- 
hension and Retention,'' Journal of Experimental 
Education, 5 (September, 1936) 00-39. 
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were also found to perform poorly In com* 
prehension through reading. Young con- 
cluded that throughout the intermediate 
grades children Improve their ability to 
comprehend through reading at the same 
rate that they improve their ability to com- 
prehend through listening, 

A number of correlational studies have 
examined the relationship between listen- 
ing and reading comprehension. At the 
fifth*grade level Lundste^^n reported a cor- 
relation of »52 between critical listening 
and reading achievement.^^ Plessas re- 
ported correlation coefficients between a 
listening test and various aspects of reading 
achievement ranging from ,27 to .80.^* 
Trlvette found a correlation between 
listening and reading comprehension of .61 
and Hollow found a correlation of ,55, at 
the fifth-grade level.^*'^* From a study at 
the sixth-grade level, Pratt reported a cor- 
relation of .64, while Devine, at the high 
school level, found a correlation of .65.^^ ** 
High relationships between listening and 
reading comprehension were also reported 



»iSard Lundsleen, "Teaching Abilities In Critical 
Listening in ihe Fifth and Sixth Crades,'' unpub- 
lished doctoral dissertation, University of Cali^omlai 
1963. 

MC, P. Mcssas. "Reading Abilities and Intelligence 
Factors of Children Having High and Low Auding 
AbilKy/' unpublished doctoral dissertatloni Univer- 
sity of California^ 1957. 

>«$ue E. Trivette, '"The Effect of Training in Lfj- 
tenlig for Specific Purposes" Jourtvit of Educe- 
ikmai Retearch, 54 (March. 1901) 276-277. 
3^ Sister M. K. Hollow. ''Listening Comprehension 
at the !-rtam)edlate Crade Level." EtettterUary 
School fouhuJ, 66 (December. 1955) 158-161. 

Edward Pratt. "ExperimenUl Evaluation 6t a 
Program for the Improvement of Listening,'* Ete- 
memty School Journal 86 (March. 1956) 315- 
320. 

^•Thomas 0. Devine, *The Development and 
Evaluation ct a Series of Recordings for Teaching 
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doctoral dissertation. Boston University. 196L 
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In early studies by Larsen and Feder and 
by Young.«^«« 

The correlations from the majority of 
these studies suggest that factors In listen* 
Ing comprehension account for approxi- 
mately twenly-flve to sixty percent of the 
varlanco In the reading comprehension 
scores, depending on the types of listening 
and redding skills measured It must be 
emphasized, however, that correlational 
studies are limited as to the clarity of rela* 
tlonshlps between variables. This Is to $ay 
that a cause-and-effect relationship Is not 
established through correlational analysis. 
Thb common, but Imperfectly defined, var* 
lable of Intelligence, for Instance, may 
account for a significant portion of the 
relationship observed between listening 
comprehension and reading comprehen- 
sion. 

The research of Caffrey and the study 
by Spearritt suggest that ability In listening, 
or "auding/* may be constituted of verbal 
comprehension factors differing from those 
involved In reading.^* Russell has 
emphasized the need for a theory of listen- 
ing which would enable researchers to 
generate fruitful hypotheses for examina- 
tion and allow practitioners to apply find- 
ings in developing this phase of the lan- 
guage arts currlculum.^^ 

In summary, the relationship between 
hastening and reading Is shown to be of 
significant magnitude, with common factors 

Robert P. Larsen and Daniel D. Feder, "Com- 
, mon and Differential Factors in Reading and Hear- 
ing Comprehension," Journal of Educcttonat Psf/* 
chology, 31 (April. 1940) 241-1W2. 
^'^Willlam E. Young, loc cit. 
SftJ. G. Caffrey. "Aud/ng Ability as a Furtctten of 
Certain Psychometric Variables." unpt*^ 'hed doc- 
toral dissertation^ University of Catif »J. 1953. 

Donald Spearritt. Listening Comp4 .Aension-A 
Faciofol AfWilv^. A\istralian Council for Educa- 
tional Research, Research Series No. 76. Mel- 
bourne: C. W. Creen & Sons» Ltd., 1962. 

David H. Russell. "A Conspectus of Recent Re- 
search on Listening Abilities/' Elementary En- 
glisK 41 (March, 1964) 262-267. 
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accounting for a degree of the positive 
conelatlons; however, the evidence Indi- 
cates that each receptive skill may contain 
verbal factors Individually unique. 

Oral Language Development 
and Writing 

The research evidence concerning the 
relationship between oral language and 
writing i$ comparatively limited. Loban 
reported from evidence obtained In his 
longitudinal study that children who were 
rated superior and above average in oral 
language usage were also rated above aver- 
age in writing, and those below average in 
oral language were also below average in 
written language.** 

Although specific data were not reported, 
Wlnter*s findings of low stable relation- 
ships'* between oral language vocabularies 
and writing abilities of first- and second- 
grade children, substantiate Loban's re- 
search.*^ 

Hughes also concluded from his Investi- 
gation of 332 fifth-grade children that high 
achievement in any one of the language 
abilities examined (e.g., language usage) 
tended to be associated with above average 
achievement in the other areas studied 
(e.g., sentence sense, paragraph organlza- 
tlon).*< The Inverse was true with low 
achievement In any one of the abilities. 
Correlations between language usage and 
the two factors of sentence sense and para- 
graph organization were found to be .46 
and .39 respectively. The conelatlons re- 
fiected a positive relationship between each 
of the selected language variables indepen- 
dent of intelligence. 

Walter Loban, !oc. cit 
•'^Clotilda Winter, "Interrelationships among Lan- 
guage Variables in Chtldrtn of the First and Sec- 
ond Grades/* Elementory EnglisK 34 (February, 
1957) 108-113. 

3* Virgil Hughes. "Study of the Relationships 
among Selected Language Abilities," Journal of 
EducatUmI ResearcK 47 (October, 1953) 97-106, 
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A detailed study by Harrell compared 
selected language variables in the speech 
and writing of 320 children of ages nine, 
eleven, thirteen, and fifteen. A short movie 
was used as the stimulus for securing the 
speech and writing samples.^* The Investi- 
gator found that the length of the com- 
positions and clauses used in oral and 
written expression increased with age, with 
a larger percentage of subordinate clauses 
being used by the older children in both 
written and spoken composition. The chll* 
dren were found to use a larger percentage 
of subordinate clauses in writing than In 
speaking. More adverb and adjective 
clauses were used In written compositions 
while a larger number of noun clauses were 
used in speaking. A larger percentage of 
adverbial clauses, excepting those of time 
and cause, were used in the children's 
speech. The developmental increase of each 
language variable in relation to age was 
found to be greater for written com[^>osi- 
tlons than for oral. 

Working with tenth-grade students Bush- 
nell compared each student's oral and 
written compositions on the same topia** 
He found that higher scores on measures 
of thought content and sentence structure 
were obtained on the written themes than 
on the oral compositions. Correlations be- 
tween the scores on oral and written 
thought content and oral and written sen- 
tence structure were found to be .42 and 
.35 respectively. Bushnell concluded that 
the most important difference between the 
two forms of expression was the more pre- 
cise and logical organization of written 



Lester E. Harrell, Jr., "An Inter-Comparison of 
the Cuality and Rate of the Development of Ote\ 
and Written Language in Children, Monographs 
of the Society for Research in Child Dei^topmerU, 
22, No. 3. 1957. 

^<^Paul Bushnell, An Anali/iical Contrast of Oral 
\joiih V/ritien English. Contributions to Education, 
No. 451. New York: Teachers College, Columbia 
University, 1930. 
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language in contrast to the less preciso and 
loosely organized oral language. 

By examining research which contrasts 
the language development of children pos- 
sessing defective hearing with t^at of chil* 
dren having normal hearing, the relation- 
ship between oral language development 
and writing achievement is brought into 
sharper focus, Heider and Heider used a 
motion picture as a stimulus for securing 
written compositions from 301 deaf and 817 
hearing children ranglnj; in age from eleven 
to seventeen years and eight to fourteen 
years respectively.*' Although the deaf chil- 
dren were three years older their composi- 
tions were found to resemble the less ma- 
ture hearing children. The deaf children 
were found to use fewer numbers of words 
and clauses than the hearing children. The 
hearing children used more compound and 
complex sentences with a larger number of 
verbs in coordinate and subordinate 
clauses, indicating a more advanced de- 
velopment in written language. 

The written language of normal and de- 
fective hearing children was also examined 
by Templin.^^ Children having defective 
hearing were found to use more words in 
their explanations of natural phenomena 
than hearing children. This was interpreted 
as reflecting less adequate control over vo- 
cabulary, rather than representing a more 
complex type of expression. The children 
with defective hearing apparently needed 
more v/ords to express a concept because 
of their inability to use precise vocabulary. 
Templin concluded that the written lan- 
guage of the defectfve hearing child is more 
immature than that of the hearing child of 

s»F. K. Heider and Grace M. Heider, A "Com- 
parison of Sentence Structure of Deaf and Hearing 
Children/' Psychological Kionograi^hs, 52 (1940) 
4M03. 

Mildred C. Templin, The Development of Rea- 
soning in Children with Normd K^nd Defective 
Hearing. Minneapolis; University of Minnesota 
18S0. 
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the same age, grade, and intelligence. 

These investigations point to similarities 
in the growth patterns of oral and written 
language development. Achievement in 
oral language appears to be directly asso- 
ciated with written language achievement 
although some variance in the organiza- 
tional quality of oral and written expression 
of older children is evidenced. 

Summaryt Interrelationships of 
Language Skills 

Research evidence available strongly 
suggests a high degree of interrelatedness 
among the various communication skills. 
The functional understanding of vocabu- 
lary and the ability to comprehend relation- 
ships between elements of vocabulary in 
structural patterns appear to encompass 
common communication components in the 
language arts. 

The research reviewed Indicates that oral 
language development serves as the under- 
lying base for the development of reading 
and writing achievement. The child*s abil- 
ity to comprehend written material through 
reading and to express himself through 
written communication appears directly re- 
lated to his maturity in the speaking and 
listening phases of language development. 

The findings reported suggest that the 
receptive skills of listening and reading are 
closely related and utilize simitar verbal 
factors but may encompass factors unique 
to each skill. 

The relationship between the receptive 
skill of listening and the expressive skill of 
writing was explored in the research on 
norma! and hearing handicapped children. 
Hearing children were found to use more 
complex types of language structure and 
more concise composition, reflecting a 
higher degree of maturity in written expres- 
sion than that of deaf or partially hearing 
children. 

The expressive skills of speaking and 
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writing appear to parallel closely each 
other in developmental growth. With older 
children, however, some variance is noted 
in the types of subordination and the de- 
gree of organization utilized In oral and 
Written compositions. 

Interrelationships among the language 
arts skills are very much apparent in the re- 
search examined. These interrelationships 
deserve careful consideration by the class- 
room teacher If full utilization is to be made 
of the learning transfer potential In lan- 
guage skills. 

Implications for TeachlAg the 
Language Skilb 

The research evidence presented In this 
discussion suggests a number of Implica- 
tions for teaching language skills. These In- 
clude the following? 

L The teacher of basic language skills 
must be aware of the wide range In lan- 
guage development which can be antici- 
pated in the elementary classroom. His 
understanding of Individual children will 
be more complete^ enabling the planning of 
a more adequate language program, if the 
possible factors which may have precipi- 
tated the range of Individual language 
differences can be accounted for. These fac- 
tors may Include the language models pre- 
sented in the home, the degree of language 
interaction between the parents and the 
child, the value placed by the home on the 
Importance of language development, the 
dialect differences between home and 
school, and individual pupil characteristics 
such as hearing acuity loss and Intellectual 
development. 

2. Children's language is greatly influ- 
enced by the models presented In their en- 
vironmental settings. Although the early 
home environment plays a major role In a 
child's language development, it would 
seem that the teacher's model and that of 
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other children could also exert a positive in- 
fluence on children's language development 
in the classroom setting. Such devices as the 
tape recorder should be considered for in- 
dividual or group listening actlvltier In pre- 
senting appropriate and contrasting lan- 
guage models to the children. Oral Ian* 
guage enrichment activities such as role 
playing, storytelling, and group discussions 
of direct experiences, deserve strong em- 
phasis, particularly with children from cul- 
tiu'ally disadvantaged backgrounds. In this 
manner a language base can be established 
for the development of reading and writing 
skills. 

3. Consideration should be given to Ian* 
guage dlfiBcultles impairing children's read- 
ing and listening comprehension and clarity 
of oral and written expression. Vocabulary 
enrichment and the development of func- 
tional utilization of movables and subordi- 
nating elements In improving sentence 
meaning may require special emphasis. 
Consideration should be given to the fol' 
lowing types of structural meaning changes: 
word substitution (e.g., Bill hit the ball 
Bill hit the girl); expansion of patterns 
(e.g.> Tim had a wagon. Tim had a wagon 
yesterday. Tim my brother had a wagon 
yesterday.); inversion of sentence elements 
(e.g., Sam hit the ball. The ball hit Sam.); 
transformations of basic structural patterns 
(e.g., Ann is In the house, h Ann In the 
house?). By a careful appraisal of language 
skill development, the language arts pro- 
gram can be based on the children's specific 
needs. 

4. Oral language development can pro- 
vide a basis for written language skill de- 
velopment in the integrated language skills 
curriculum. Oral language activities such 
as reading literature to children, dramatic 
play and dialogue, combined with extensive 
use of experience charts, can serve to help 
children understand how intonation and 
punctuation may be used to convey mean- 
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Ing in ordl and written expression. Such ac- 
tivities also provide an excellent way to 
show children how descriptive language 
can be used in developing story characters 
and story settings, and how certain parts of 
sentences can be expanded to provide the 
listener or reader more precise information 
in dn interesting way. 

5. An Increased awareness of the inter- 
relatedness of listening comprehension and 
reading comprehension skills should be 
fostered in the classroom. Listening and 
reading activities should encompass a 
variety of purposes, ranging from direct 
recall to critical evaluation of material. In 
practice the development of these skills 
may evolve through the careful develop- 
ment of purposes for listening and reading. 
For example, news articles and advertise- 
ments found in the daily newspaper or on 
television may be used in fostering critical 
comprehension skills. Listening comprehen- 
sion skills can be taught and would seem to 
enhance reading comprehension skills. This 
consideration in the instructional program 
is essential if children are to obtain maxi- 
mum benefit from the language environ- 
ment which surrounds them. 

6. Careful consideration should be given 
to children's concept development in rela- 
tion to their own experiences. The child 
must have a firm grasp of the concept he is 
attempting to express in oral or written 
form if his communication attempt is to be 
successful. The teacher should attempt to 
develop and expand concepts through con- 
crete experiences in the classroom and field 
trips, and by showing children how words 
convey different meanings in a variety of 
oral and written sentence contexts. 

7. Language educators must consider 
the implementation of two types of research 
In the further exploration of the nature of 
Interrelationships among the language arts 
and in testing the hypotheses embodied in 
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the procedures and materials of language 
programs. The first type of research is the 
action research study carried out in indi- 
vidual classroom settings. In practice, this 
means using procedures and materials with 
children and noting in a descriptive manner 
the success and difficulty experienced In 
improving language skills within the limita- 
tions of the classroom. The second type of 
research is the carefully controlled research 
study carried out in an experimental set- 
ting. This type of evaluation must be 
effected with groups of children taught by 
distinct and contrastingly different pro* 
grams with provision for control of impor- 
tant variables such as intelligence and 
socioeconomic background. 

Although past research on children's lan- 
guage development has explored only a 
sn)all segment of the vast cognitive realm, 
the high degree of Interrelatedness between 
oral and written language skill develop- 
ment is evident. Through cooperative 
efforts psychologists, linguists, and Ian* 
guage educators have recently forged new 
tools providing for more precise descriptive 
analysis of children's language. The value 
of such analysis techniques has been dem- 
onstrated in the studies of Strickland and 
Lob^n and should facilitate the exploration 
of the future language researcher. These 
techniques, new hypotheses, and develop- 
ment of new curriculum materials all re- 
quire added understanding of factors lead- 
ing to the improvement of children's lan- 
guage achievement. These must be care- 
fully studied in classroom settings if knowl- 
edge is to be furthered and methodology of 
language arts instruction is to be improved. 
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The Effects of Environment 

on Oral Language Development: I 



Although most certainly heredity and 
environment are Interacting forces aflfecting 
oral language habits and competencies, 
environment Is here singled out for special 
consideration, the Intent of this report is 
the reviewing of pertinent research relating 
to Oral language and environment. The 
treatment of this topic 1$ limited to the 
transmisslve aspects of oral language^ dl« 
though It Is realized that speaking and 
listening are interrelated acts. The central 
question Is, *'Hovv does the social-cultural 
environment of the home and school In* 
fluence the development of articulation, 
vocabulary^ fluency^ and Other oral Ian- 
guage abilities^ 

Part Ii Home Environment 
In examining tlie effects of home environ- 
ment on oral language development at 
least six questions need to be considered} 
(1 ) Mow important Is It for children to have 
a conventional parental relationship with 
at least one parent rearing them; will 
Institutionalized children have as much 
success in developing mature oral language 
habits? (2) What effect do sibling? have 
on oral language development? (3) What 
child-rearing practices and conditions are 
favorable or unfavorable to oral language 

Or. May is an Associate Professor of Education at 
Washington Slate University, Fullnian. Fart I was 
first piiblishoct in Hit* October 1966 EtcmvnUiry 
EngthK pages 587^595. 



growth? (4) What effect does socioeco* 
nomic class have on a child's opportunities 
for learning adequate language habits? (6) 
Are there home environment factors which 
encourage the oral language development 
of one sex more than the other? (6) To 
what degree are the oral language habits 
of parents and other people In fiie home 
influential in molding the oral language 
patterns of children? 

ConvenHonal versus InstUutlonaUzed 
Parenthood 

Brodbeck and Irwin compared ttlnetv- 
four Infants at an orphanage with 217 
infants under normal parental care.^ The 
infants were all under seven months of 
age. Time samplings indicated that the 
non-orphans uttered a greater frequency 
and variety of phonemes, leading to the 
conclusion that even in early infancy one 
can detect the detrimental effects of Instl- 
tutionalization on oral language develop* 
ment* 

That these effects can be lasting is 
demonstrated by Goldfarb*s study of 
adolescents reared in institutions during 
early childhood.^ Despite later schooling 

^Arthur J. Brodbeck and Orvts 0. Irwin, ^'The 
Spcccli Behavior of Infants Without Families/^ 
Child Development, 17 (September, 1946), 145* 
156. 

nVilUam Goldfatb, '^lie EffecU of Earlv Instihi- 
liona! Care on Adolescent Per5;onalitv/ Jotirnal 
of Experimental Education, 12 (December^ 1043)» 
106-129. 
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ftnd ordinary family and community life, 
they generally remained retarded In lan- 
guage and mental growths Conceivably, 
then, a critical period for oral language 
growth exists which, if passed by without 
concommltant emotional and linguistic 
nurturement, generally results In perma- 
nent damage. That emotional nurturement 
may be somewhat the more important 
factor is demonstrated by Mason's study 
described later.* 

Further substantiation of the effects of 
institutionalization is provided by Moore, 
who found that oral language development 
was slower for orphanage children than 
for non-orphans, and that vocabulary size 
and the number and variety of sub/ects 
spontaneously discussed were all smaller 
for the Institutionalized children.^ 

McCarthy summarized other studies 
which show that the meagre quantity and 
quality of adult contircts provided for chil- 
dren in many orphai^agos lead to defi- 
ciencies in vocabulary, articulation, and 
fluency.** 

Sibling Relationships 

Since a good deal of adult contact at an 
early age appears to be vital to oral Ian* 
guage development it might be expected 
that only children would develop more 
rapidly in this respect than children with 
siblings. Higgenbotham found this to be 
the case in a study of kindergarten, first, 
and second grade children.* In recording 



•Marie K. Mason, "Learning la Spealc After Six 
and One-Half Years of Silence/' Journal of Speech 
Disorders, 1 (December, 1942), 295-504. 
*Jean K. Moore, "Speech Content of Selected 
Croups of Orphanage and Non-Orphanage Pre- 
school Children/' Journal of Experimental Educa^ 
tion, le (December, 1947), 122-133. 
* Dorothea McCarthy, "Language Disorder and 
Parent-Child Relationships/' Journal of Speech and 
Hearing Disorders, 19 (December, 1954), 514-523. 
^Dorlhy C. Higgenbotham, ''A Study of the Speech 
of Kindergarten, First, and Second Ciade Chfldren 
in Audience Situations with Particular Attention to 
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the ''share and tell** eplsod i of 108 private 
school children whose intelligence scores 
and socioeconomic ratings were all above 
average, she found that children without 
siblings gave longer talks, used longer 
sentences, spoke more slowly, were mora 
easily heard, and had more correct artic- 
ulation than children with siblings. Fur- 
thermore, she found, in general, an Inverse 
relationship beUveen the number of siblings 
and the quality of oral language. (The 
fact that only children spoke more slowly 
is readily understandable when one con- 
siders the low level of competltioa for 
"air-wave" control. ) 

Davis, in a study of children from five 
to ten years of age, found the same lin- 
guisHc superiority of only children, along 
with finding children with siblings also 
more mature than twlns.^ This relative 
Inferiority of twins was also demonstrated 
by Da/s earlier investigation of the Ian- 
guage development of 160 twins.* The 
superiority in language development of 
children with siblings increased between 
the ages of two and five but since no twins 
over five were studied, the question might 
arise as to whether the relative superiority 
of singletons continues. However, Mc- 
Carthy reported that twins tend to catch 
up to singletons in later years«^ 

If young twins are generally Inferior In 
oral language to singletons, holding other 

Maturation and Learning as Evidenced in Content, 
Form, and DeHveiy,'* unpublished doctoral dtj- 
sertatlci, Northwestern University, 1961. 
^ Edith A. Davis, The Dei>etopmeni of Lin^uisHo 
Skill in Twins, Singletons i4>{th Siblings, and Only 
Children from Age Five to Ten Years, (Institute of 
Child Welfare Monograph Serial No. 14) Min- 
neapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1937, pp. 
131-137. 

^Ella J. Day, **The Development of Language In 
Twins: A Comparison of Twins end Single Chfl* 
dren/* Child Development, 3 (September, 1932), 
179-199. 

^Dorothea McCarthy, ''Language Development in 
Children," A Manual of Chid Psychology ( Leonard 
Carmlchael, Editor). New Yorlc: John Wiley and 
Sons, Inc., 1954, 492-630. 
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factors constant, one might expect triplets 
to be even more retarded, This was found 
to be tnie by Howard in a study of eighty- 
two trlplels.^^ The reason for the retarda- 
tion of twins and triplets Is speculative 
but probably straightforward; twins and 
triplets meet each other's need for Inter- 
communication so readily, the need for 
oral communication with adults is 
diminished. 

Considering singletons, twins, and trip- 
lets as a group, it seems reasonable to 
generalize that oral language proficiency 
Increases directly with the quantity of 
communication with adults. It should be 
pointed out, however, that not all research 
findings on this matter are consistent 
Smith found that order of birth seemed to 
result in no slgnlfican.t differences with 
respect to vocabulary, length of sentence, 
fluency, and usage errors." Relatedly, 
Wellman discovered no relationship be- 
tween articulation skill and the number of 
older children in the family.** 

On the other hand, further justification 
for considering the quantity of adult con- 
tacts as a major factor in or^l language 
development is offered by Aserlind's and 
Mllner's more recent studies.**'*^ Aserlind 
examined the verbal skills of children In 
families of very low socioeconomic status 

lORulh W. Howard, "The Language Development 
of a Group of Triplets," lounuil of Qeneiic Psy- 
chology, 69 (December, 1946), 181-188. 
itMadorah Smith, "A Study of Some Factors 
tnfluenctng the Development of the Sentence in 
Preschool Children," Journal of Genetic Psychology, 
46 (March, 1935), 182*212, 
l^Belh L, Wellman, ei at., Speech Sottnds of Young 
Children, University of Iowa Studies In Child Wel- 
fare, 6, No. 2. Iowa Cityi University of Iowa, 1931. 
i^LeRoy Aserlind, Jr., "An Investigation of Ma- 
ternal Factors Related to the Acauisttio;.! of Verbal 
Skills of Infants in a Culturally Disadvantaged 
Population," unpublished doctoral dissertation, 
University of Wisconsin, 1983. 
i<Eslher Milner, ''A Study of the Relationships Be- 
tween Reading Readiness in Grade One School 
Children and Patterns of Parent-Child Interaction," 
O Oe^lopmenf, 22 (June, 1951), 95-112. 
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and found that^ despite the consistently 
lov^ status of the famllieSi he was able to 
differentiate among children on the basis 
of language development, with those whose 
language skills were relatively mature tend* 
ing to have fewer siblings. Milner selected 
from among 108 first graders twenty*one 
children who scored T)igh** on the language 
portion of an intelligence test and twenty- 
one who scored ^low.** She found that 
families of high scorers usually had break* 
fast together, and that children In these 
families had active conversations with 
adults at breakfast, before school, and at 
supper; they also received more afiFecdort 
from the adults. Families of low scorers, 
however, did not eat breakfast together, 
and the children In these families had no 
conversations with adults during breakfast, 
before school, or at supper. Furthermore, 
ihvy seldom talked to siblings at breakfast 
Ok* before school, 

CMd Rearing Praciices and CondMom 

That the quantity of adult contacts is 
probably a major factor in oral language 
development has been demonstrated; that 
the quality of adult contacts is also Im^ 
portant is shown in several studies of chil- 
dren with non-organic speech defects or 
retardations. 

For example, Moncur matched forty- 
eight stutterers and forty-eight non-stut- 
terers between five and eight years of 
age on sex, age> school placement, and 
residential area." By means of structured 
Interviews with the mothers he found that, 
relative to the non-stutterers, the stutterers 
were perceived as aggressive and nervous 
children with definite speech problems, 
Mothers of stutterers more often reported 
harsh discipUnt^ry measures such ^s cor- 

'SJohn P. Moncur, "Environmental Factors Dif- 
ferentiating Stuttering Children from Non-Stut- 
tering Children," Speech Monographs, 18 (Novem- 
ber, 1951)> 312-325. 
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poral puDishtnent, threaU or humUlation. 
Their discipline was less consistent, and 
th^v were more often guilty of nagging 
and over-supervision. Furthermore, the 
piurents more often disagreed on discipline 
ary matters. Mothers of stuttering children 
were frequently inconsistent in their eating 
aiid sleeping requirements. They reported 
more often than did mothers of non- 
stuttering children that they had supplied 
a word to the child, had told him to stop 
and start over, had called his attention to 
his speech, had scolded him for his speech, 
and nad told him to think before he spoke. 
Moncur suggested that the parents* atti- 
tudes and behavior contributed to the on- 
set of stuttering, since the stuttering com- 
menced after the parents had had ample 
time to establish discipline patterns. 

Kinstler matched thirty mothers of stut- 
tering boys with thirty mothers of non- 
stuttering boys on age, education, size of 
family, age of children, socioeconomic 
status, religion, psychological guidance, 
and education of spouses.'* 'Ihe mothers 
were administered a projective- type, self- 
Inventn y questionnaire. Kinstler found 
that mothers of stuttering boys tended to 
(a) reject in a covert fashion far more 
often and in an overt fashion far less often 
than mothers of non-stuttering boys; (b) 
accept in a covert fashion less often and in 
an overt fashion slightly less often; and (c) 
reject more often than they accepted, 
whereas mothers of non-stuttering boys 
tended to accept more often than reject. 

Moll and Darley detected a tendency 
for mothers of speech retarded children 
to provide less encouragement for their 
children to talk.^^ They also found that 

^•Donald B. Kinstler, '^Covert and Overt Malernal 
Re/cdfon In Stulterfng/' Joumct of Speech and 
Hearing tHsorden, 26 (May, mi), 14S-1SS. 
"Kenneth L. Moll and Frederic L. Darley. "Atti- 
hides of Mothers of Articulatory-Impalred and 
Speech-Retarded Children,** joumd of Speech and 
Heating Disorders, 25 (November, 1960), 377* 
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mothers oi artlculatory Impaired children 
had iiigher standards" and were more 
critical of their children's behavior. 

Johnson compared a group of preschool 
stutterers with a group of non-stutterers 
equated for age, sex, and Intelligence.^* 
He discovered that parents often placed 
themselves in a semantic trap by laoellng 
a child as a ''stutterer** and then reacting to 
that label. Thus the stutterhig would be 
unconsciously encouraged. 

FilzSimons studied seventy normal 
speaking children and seventy children 
with artlculatory problems, the groups 
selected from a population of 1,5()0 first 
graders and matched for sex, IQ, age, and 
school locale.*^ From Interview data she 
determined that the children having artic- 
ulation problems were toilet trained at an 
earlier age, bottle fed more often, and 
weaned earlier, They also experienced 
more abnormal birth conditions and more 
childhood diseases during their first three 
years of life. Furthermore, protocols of a 
projective test indicated that they per- 
ceived parental figures as authoritarian 
more often. 

At a different level, Duncan administered 
a questionnaire to sixty-two stutterers and 
sixty-two non-stutterers from the same 
college.*^ The two groups were equated 
for IQ, sex, and socioeconomic status. 
Findings showed that the stutterers more 
often felt their parents did not understand 
them (56 percent versus 24 percent), 
felt a lack of affection in their home ex* 
perience (23 percent versus 2 percent), 



inv^ndell Johnson, ei al, "A Study of the Onset 
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and more .frequently had desired to run 
away from home (34 percent versus 6 per- 
cent), They also more often perceived that 
their parents were presently disappointed in 
them (47 percent versus 23 percent) and 
more frequently considered one or both 
parents to be very nervoui (no percent 
given )» 

Becky» in a clinical study of fifty children 
with delayed speech and fifty normal chil- 
dren equaled for age, found that the de- 
layed children had less contact with adults. 
She also found that the parents of the 
delayed more often anticipated the wants 
of their child before they were verbalized 
byhlm.^^ 

Wood discovered that the mothers of 
fifty articulatory defectives tended to score 
higher on neuroticism and lower on self- 
adjustment than women in the norm group 
for the test,^^ The fathers as a group did 
not differ significantly from the norm group 
on neuroticism^ but they did score lower 
on self-adjustment. The mothers also 
tended to have higher social standards than 
women in the norm groups* Wood found 
that ninety-six percent of Uie children with 
articulation problems had one or both 
parents who ranked below the forty-fifth 
percentile on the self-adjustment scale. 

It is reasonably evident, then, that stut- 
tering, retardation, and articulatory defects, 
when not phsyiologically caused, are re- 
lated to a mentally unhealthy home en- 
vironment, Children free of such defects 
tend to come from homes in which parents 
have positive feelings toward themselves, 
accept their children and display affection 
toward them, maintain consistent but mild 
discipline, avoid setting impossible stan- 

»iBeclcy, Ruth E., "A Study of Certain Factors Re- 
lated to Retardation of Speech," Journal of Speech 
Disorders, (September, 1942), 223-249. 
^^Kenneth S. Wood, "Parental Maladlustment and 
FoDCtional Articulatory Defects in Children,'* 
lourtial of Speech and }lear{r\g Disorder U (De- 
O er. 1946), 255-275. 
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dards for childrenj and provide ample 
opportunities tor them to speak without 
bolng under tension, 

In considering the effects of parental 
behavior on oral language development 
the modern child's third parent, namely, 
the television set, ttiust not be ignored. 
What influence does this ''parent" have on 
oral language growth? Unfortunately, re- 
search dealing with this question appar- 
ently has not been done, although television 
viewing habits have been intensively 
studied, particularly by Witty in the Chi- 
cago area. Children in this area tend to 
watch television about twenty hours per 
week, with the viewing time varying con- 
siderably among children and between 
grade levels. Sixth graders tend to stare 
at the box more than second graders; and 
high school students less than elementary 
school students. However, Witty has found 
no evidence that television viewing, pet $e, 
either hinders or enhances school achleve- 
ment,^^ In a random sample of about 
2,600 seventh- and eighth-grade students in 
California, Ridder found no significant re- 
lationship between academic achievement 
and the amount of television vlewlng.^^ 
Until further research of a more specific 
nature had been done, it is doubtful that 
valid generalizations can be made con- 
cerning the relationship between television 
viewing and oral language development. 

Whether or not a child watches televi- 
sion, it has been shown that a child's en- 
vironment may be barren with respect to 
the quantity and quality of contacts with 
adults in person and this barrenness has 
a detrimental effect on oral language 
growth. But there is another type of barren- 

28paul Witty, "Some Results of Twelve Yearly 
Studies of Televiewing," Science EdtMtion, 46 
(April, 1962), 222-229. 

2<Joyce M. Hldder, "PupU Opinions and the Re- 
lationship of Television Viewing to Academic 
Achievement," Journal of Educational Besearch, 
57 (December, 1963), 204-206. 
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ness which must also create deficiencies in 
oral language development-cultural depri- 
vation. Cultural deprivation Is a condition 
which the American public has finally 
caught up with. Riessman estimates that 
by 1070 fifty percent of the public school 
pupils In large cities will be "culturally 
deprived."" Indeed, this may already be 
true In some of our eastern cities. That 
Negroes have been hit harder than "whites'* 
by cultural deprivation is no secret. 
Deutsch found that sixty-five percent of 
they' Negro children sampled in a large 
e^^tem city had never been more than 
twenty-five blocks from home; fifty per- 
cent reported that they had no pen or 
/ pencil at home; and the majority of homes 
had no books.^^ Many of the children 
could not follow simple oral directions 
because their major exposure to spoken 
language consisted of terse commands. It 
seems doubtful that oral language pro- 
ficiency can be adequately developed 
under such conditions. The fact that some- 
thing can be done to overcome cultural 
deprivation has been demonstrated and 
will be reviewed in Part II. 

Socioeconomic Status 

It Is axiomatic that cultural deprivation 
Is more likely to occur among families of 
low socioecotioinic status. As shown by 
Eels, et al, Coleman, and Havighurst and 
Janke, this cultural deprivation results in 
a level of cognitive ability which is usually 
lower for children from low status families 
than for children from high status fam- 

soFrank Riessman, The Culturally Deprived Child, 
New York: Harper and Bros,, 1962. 
2«Martfn Deutsch, Minoritu Group and Class Status 
As Related to Social and Personality Factors in 
Scholastic Achievement t Monograph No. 2. Ithaca, 
New York! Society for Applied Anthropology. 1960. 
*'7KcnrK^th Etis. Allison Davis, H. J. Kavigluirst, 
Virgil E. Henlck. and Ralph Tyler, Intelligence 
and Cultural Di^erences. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press, 1951. 
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lllcs.-' It should also be expected that 
children from low status families wlU dem- 
onstrate a lower level of oral language 
proficiency than children from high status 
families. Research generally supports this 
expectation, 

In some studies the vocabulary develop* 
ment of high status and low status children 
has been compared. Templin, in a study of 
480 children between the ages of three 
and eight, discovered that the oral vocab- 
ulary of high status children wa$ definitely 
superior to that of low status chlldren.^^ 
Research that relates achievement and 
socioeconomic class supports^ the findings 
of those who have investigated oral vocab- 
ulary. Gough, for example, found that the 
high status sixth graders had higher vocab- 
ulary scores than low status pupils, and 
Hill and Glammaleo computed a correla- 
tion of .84 between vocabulary and socio- 
economic ratlng.^^ 

In other studies the structural cotnpon* 
ents of oral language used by high status 
and low status children have been com- 
pared. Barnes studied the oral language of 
100 second graders, selected randomly 
from the total second-grade population 
In a large mid-western school district and 
found that the use of multiple verbs was 

Hubert A. Coleman, "The Relationship of Soclo- 
Economlc Status to the Performancei of Junior High 
School Students " journal of Experimental Educa* 
tion, 9 (September. 1940). 61^63. 
Robert Havighurst and L. L. Janke. '^Relations Be- 
tween Ability and Social Status in a Midwestern 
Community, Ij Tcn-Year-Old Children." Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 35 (September, 1944). 
357-368. 

2«Mildrcd C. Templin. Certain l^tnguage Skills in 
Children: Their Development ana Interrelation' 
ships, Nffnneapolfs: University of Minnesota Press. 
1957. 

20Harrlson C. Cough. "The Relationship of Soclo- 
Economic Status to Personality Inventory and 
Achievement Test Scores." lournal of Educational 
Psychology. 37 (December. 1946). 527^0. 
Edwin H. Hill and Michael C. Ciammatteo, "Social 
Economic Status and Us RelaUonshIp to School 
Achievement in the Elementary School." Elemen* 
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higher for high status children.*^ Temptln 
noted that high status children tended to 
use advanced sentence structures more 
frequently.*^ Loban, In his Investigation of 
338 children between kindergarten and 
sixth grade, found that high status pupils 
generally used more complex grammatical 
structures.** Francis discovered a positive 
relrtttonship between socioeconomic status 
and the ability to use moveables and sub« 
ordination elements, in her study of first 
graders.** JMcCarthy found that children 
from high status families used longer sen- 
tences and more mature sentence forms 
at earlier ages.** Deutsch's study of first- 
and fifth^grade children from low status 
families Indicated that these children had 
more expressive language ability than gen- 
erally emerged in the classroom, but that 
the syntactical organization of their lan- 
guage was quite deficient.** 

Studies of the articulation abilities of 
high and low status children have also 
been made. However^ the findings are in-* 
consistent on this aspect of oral language 
growth. Mahon, Hall, and Healey all found 
no significant relationship between articula- 
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tfon abilities and socioeconomic status.*'*^ 
Templin, on the other hand, found that 
low status children were consistently lower 
on articulation scores. Furthermore, she 
found that they took about one year longer 
to achieve adult articulation (eight years 
of age as contrasted to seven years o( 
age for the high status children).*' Weaver, 
et al, administered an articulation test to 
694 first graders before they had been 
given reading instruction and found the 
mean number of errors for children of 
professional parents was 7.6; of clerical, 
skilled trades and retail business, d.6; and 
of day laborers, 13.1.** 

Research by Smith lends support to the 
well known fact that low status children 
make more usage * enors** than high status 
children.** This is easily explained by the 
fact that "'standard*' usage generallv refers 
to the dialect of high status people* Fur* 
thermore, Noell has shown that children 
tend to make the same usage errors as 
their parents.<<^ Since the dialect of low 
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status paople precludes the posstbtilty of 
errorless usage, It Is hardly surprising that 
children of low status parents do not shine 
In this respect. 

As Negroes are often handicapped by 
cultural deprivation, based on both class 
and racial oiscriminatlon, one might expect 
to find even greater oral language defi- 
ciencies among Negro children in low 
status environments than among white 
children in the same type of environment 
Thomas selected randomly fifty Negro 
kindergarten children from one economic 
cally depressed urban area and fifty white 
kindergarten children from a similar area." 
Interviews with the children demonstrated 
that all of the children showed deficiencies 
In amount, maturity, and quality of oral 
expression, and the Negro children were 
somewhat more deficient than the white 
children. 

Sex Differences 

It seems likely that there are environ- 
mental conditions which are biased toward 
not only high status children but female 
children as well. The differences reported 
between boys and girls are often small 
and insignificant, but when IQ, socio- 
economic status, and stimulus are held 
constant, they are consistently in favor of 
the girls. Winilz, for example, attempted to 
control IQ, socioeconomic class, and fam- 
ily constellation with a population of 150 
kindergartners evenly divided by sex.^ He 
found a difference favoring girls (at the 
10 percent level of confidence) on length 
of response, number of different words 



^iDomlnlo R, Thomas. "Orsl Language Sentence 
Structure and Vocabulary of Kindergarten Children 
Living In Low Socio-Economlo Urban Areas,** un- 
published doctoral dissertation, Wayne State Uni* 
versity, lOe^l 

49HarrU Wiilltz, "Language Skills of Male and Fe- 
male Kindergarten Children^** Journal of Speech 
af4 HecHng Disorder, 2 (December, 19S9), ytt* 

dds. 
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uttered, and structiiral complexity. FVom 
studies reported above, Barnes and 
Templln reported that girls tend to use 
longer sentences, McCarthy noted that 
girls develop language competence faster 
than boys, but neither Hall, Mahon, 
Healey, nor Templln found a slpilflcant 
relationship bet>yeen sex and articulatory 
ability, although a slight tendency for girls 
to excel in tilils respect was consistently 
found. 

With respect to speech defects, the dif- 
ference between the sexes is highly slgnlfl- 
cant» Many more boys than girls are victims 
of stuttering and articulatory disorders in 
our society. Yedlnack, for example, found 
that 76 percent of those suffering from 
non-organic articulatory defects were 
boys," Her population consisted of second 
graders selected fi;om forty-three schools in 
ten cities. In Moncur*s investigation of 
stuttering, 83 percent of the stutterers 
were boys,** In explaining such research 
findings, McCarthy suggested that a boy 
receives much less satisfaction from imi- 
tating the speech habits of his mother, 
who is around much more than the father; 
consequently he imitates less than girls do.*' 
Also, noisy, energetic boys are sent out to 
play more often and thus are given less 
linguistic practice with an adult; boys also 
tend to receive more rejection. 

Parental Language Habits 

As has been reported, Noell found that 
the usage of parents largely determines the 
usage of their children.** The research 



*»Jeanette 0. Yedtnack, Study of Linguistic 

Functioning of Children with ArtlculaUon and 

Reading Difficulties/' Journct o/ Genetic fiu- 

chology, 74 (March, 1049), 23^9. 

<<Johti P, Moncur, Loo. cit 

<5 Dorothea McCarthy, "Some Possible Explana- 

tioos of Sex Differences b Language Developnaent 

and Disorders,*' Journal of Pst/chotogy, 33 (laiiu« 

ary, 1653) 158-100. 

4« Doris L Noell, Loc.dt. 
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by TempHn showed that many other 
aspects of oral language are, to a large 
degree, habitual by the time a child enters 
first grade.*^ She found, for Instance, that 
there was little change after the age of 
three In the parts of speech used and that 
the greatest growth In articulation took 
place between the ages of three and four. 

Most children readily learn the oral Ian- 
guage patterns of the home. B\it what of 
children who are expected to learn two 
languages? Are they able to assimilate 
them both as rapidly as other children 
assimilate one language? Canow compared 
a group of third-grade bilingxials with a 
group of monollnguals, equated for IQ, 
soctoficonomte Jitatus, age, sex, and hearing 
proficiency.^^ The blHnguals had been ex- 
posed to English and Spanish from Infancy, 
could communicate in both by the age of 
three, and preferred English by the time 
of testing. The monolinguaU had been ex- 
posed only to English. Results of testing 
showed significant dififerences favoring 



« Mildred C. TempUn, Loc cit 
*8Slster Mary Arthur Carrow, "Linguistic Func- 
tioning of Bilingual and Monolingual Children,'* 
Jourml of Speech and Hearing Disorders, 22 
(September, 1957), 371-380. 



monoilnguals on oral reading accuracy, 
oral reading comprehension, hearing vocab* 
ulary^ speaking vocabulary, and articula- 
tion. Similarly, Smith reported that of 
ninety-two preschoolers, thirty of whom 
had been exposed both to Chinese and 
English in the home> the average vocab- 
ulary in either language of the bllinguals 
was far below the average vocabulary of 
the English monoilnguals.** Many of the 
bllinguals had combined vocabularies 
which did not equal that of the average 
monolingual Arsenlan, after examining 
nearly 100 studies, concluded that mono- 
glots tend to be superior to bllinguals on 
verbal Intelligence, vocabulary, and school 
achievement; but the discrepancy between 
monoglots and bllinguals tends to decrease 
with combtaed age and education.*^ 
Nevertheless, It should be pointed out that 
a bilingual child tends to have a language 
handicap during the elementary school 
years. 

Pan li of ihls article appears on ihe follow- 
ing page. 

*«Madorah E. Smllb, loc cit ( 1949) 
MSeth Arsenlan, "Bllinguallsm in the Post War 
World" Psychological Bulletin, 42 (February, 
1945), 65-86. 
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Frakk B. May 

The Effects of Environment on 
Oral Language Development: II 



Part lit School Environment 

In examining the effects of school 
environment on oral language development 
at least four questions need to be con* 
sldcred: (1) What Influence do the speaking 
habits and leadership patterns of teachers 
have on oral language growth? (2) To 
what degree are the oral language habits 
of children a function of their school peers? 
(3) Does the administrative organization of 
a school have any effect on oral language 
development? (4) What currlcular and 
Instructional practices are conducive to oral 
language growth? 

Teacher Behavior 

The effect of teachers* speaking habits 
on children's oral language habits must be 
highly speculative because of the paucity 
of research on this question. Although 
Gesell found that young children tend to 
imitate a teacher's speech mannerisms, It 
remains to be seen the extent to which 
children learn basic oral language patterns 
merely from listening to ii^e teacher's 
normal speech.* This must be particularly . 
true if the teacher does most of the talking 
and the children have little practice In oral 
communication. Bellack^ in a study of 

Pflrt n was first published In the November 1966 
Elementary English, pages 720-729. 



fifteen high school classes In 'TProblems of 
a Democracy" found that the teachers 
spoke an average of seventy-two percent 
of the llnes.^ (The range of speaking for 
the teachers was from sixty percent to 
ninety-three percent.) Such a verbal barrage 
hardly gives students much time to practice 
oral language skills, especially if the 
remaining twenty-eight percent is divided 
among twenty-eight pupils. Jr will be 
shown later, however, that teachers who 
carry on systematic instruction in ord 
language can effect changes. 

Although teachers* speaking habits may 
only be mildly influential, their leadership 
patterns may have a much greater Impact 
on oral language growth. Chrlstensen dis- 
covered that vocab;ilary growth was slgnifl* 
cantly greater tmder teachers whose pupils 
rated them high on a *Warmth Scale.*** 
Llppltt and White, In their classic boys 
club study> found that democratic leader- 
ship by the teacher encouraged friendly 



1 Arnold Cesell and Frances L. llg., The Chitd from 
Fhe io Ten. New Yorks Harper and Brothers, IMd. 
^Amo A Beltadc and led R. bavite* The Un- 
guage of the CUsmom. Cooperative Aeieardi 
IVoject No. 14d7, Institute of Pivchobgicai ltd- 
search, Teachers College, Columbia tJnlvertity, 
New York, 1963. 

^C. M| Chrlstensen, ''Relationshipe Between Pupil 
Achievement, Fupil Affect*Need, Teach^ Warmth, 
and Teacher Permissiveness,^ Jourtyat of Educd^ 
Honol Bii^chctogy, 51 (Jur^e, 1960), 166474. 
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discussions of personal matters^ }oVing» 
asking opinions of each other, and making 
suggestions on group policy.* The authorl* 
tarian pattern of leadership resulted in 
either apathetic withdrawal (which would 
hinder oral language practice) or aggressive 
resistance (whldh would cKatmel oral 
language into narrow destructive uses). 
SimllarYy» Ryans found that teachers who 
were understanding and friendly, yet orga* 
nlzed and stimulating (similar to Llppltt 
and White's "democratic"* pattern of leader- 
ship), encouraged productive and confident 
participaHon** Other studies further 
demonstrate the positive effects of suppor- 
tive teachers on the self-cOiifldence of 
students and their willingness to partici- 
pate.^ It is apparent, then, that certain 
types of lea lcrship on the part of teachers 
encourage more practice in oral communi- 
cation. Whether such practice leads to 
greater facility with oral language can onlv 
be speculative without specific researot 
on this question. 

Schod Peers 

Of course, the teacher Is not the only 
influential person in the classroom. In 
general the older a school child Is the more 
influential his peers become and the less 
influential his teachers and parents become. 
McCarthy suggests that Httie improvenien!: 
In articulation can be hoped for if an 
adolescent's peers misarticulate: the peer 



^Ronald Lippitt and Ralph K. White, *'Atk Et- 
peHmental Study o( Leadership and Group IMt!* 
in Readingi in Sochf Piycnclogy (Edited by 
Eleanor E. Maccohy, et al.)» New Yorkt Henry 
Holt, 1W6. 

St>avld 0. Ryani, "Some Relationships Between 
Pupil Behavior and Certain Teadser diaracterli* 
tics,** Joumd of EducaHonal Piychctogy, 62 ( Aprd, 
1961). 

^Harold H. Andonon and J. E. Brewer, Studiet of 
T0cchet$' Chmoom Pif$onaUH4i, II; Effect of 
Tecdmit DomtnaHce ond tntegftoioe ConirdcU on 
Chddren*$ Clamoom Sehooior. Stanford, Oalifor- 
Diat Stanford tJnlverslty, 1M6. 



influence is generally too strong tor training 
by adults to have much lasting infiuence.^ 
Goldberg pointed out that Puerto Rican 
children in large cities often speak Spanish 
instead of English in order to avoid being 
taken as Negroes by their school peers.* 
Wilson's study shows the peer influence 
further, suggesting that even socloeconontio 
status may be less important than standards 
set by peer groups.^ In this studv reading 
achievement of white collar worlcers* sons 
was higher in a school attended predoml« 
nantly by children of high status families 
than was the reading achievement of 
comparable white collar workers' sons in 
a school attended predomlnantely by chil< 
dren of tow status families. In a second 
study Wilson found that ninety-three per- 
cent of the sons of professional men in 
predominantly upper class schools reported 
that they wanted to go to college, while 
only sixty-four percent of the professional 
men's sons in lower class schools wanted 
to go to coUege.^^ Obviously peer values 
have a strong influence on aspirations. It 
is likely that oral language will be affected 
by school peer values as much as any other 
area of development. 

AdmintstraHve Organization 
The effects of administrative organization 



Y Dorothea McCarthy, "Language Disorder and 
Parent*Child Relatlomihlps/' Joumol of Spoe(^ end 
HecHng Diwder$, Id (December* IVH), SU* 
523. 

s Miriam Goldberg, ''Factors Affecting Educational 
Attainment In DepreMed Ufban Areas,** EducoHdn 
in DeptMed Areoi, A. Harry Patsow (Editor). 
New YoAii Bureau of Pubtlcatloni, Teac^ (M* 
lege, Ckdumhla University, 10(63. 
•Alan B. Wil^n, ''Soda! Stratification and Act- 
demic Adiir/ement,** In Edueathn in De p te m d 
Ams, A. Harrv Pastow (Editor). New Vorki 
Btireau of PubUcatloni, Teachert College, Co- 
lucAU University, IMS. 

tOAlan B. Wilson, "Reildentla? Senegatlon of So- 
cial dassei and Aspirations of High Schod Bovi,^ 
American Sodoto^cai Reciew, 24 (Decembefi 
1959), 836^. 
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on student growth is generally difficult to 
ascertain because many non-organlzatlonal 
elements in a study are frequently not 
controlled Nevertheless, some studies have 
been made of organizational practices such 
as ability grouping, multl-age grouping, 
non-grading, and team teaching. 

brews studied the effects of ability 
grouping of ninth grade English classes 
in four Junior high schools.^^ The teacher 
personality variable was somewhat con- 
trolled by having each teacher teach one 
heterogeneous group and one or more 
homogeneous groups, permitting a focus 
upon the organization used. Drews found 
that language gains on tests were no greater 
for the homogeneously grouped students, 
although oral language growth was not 
specifically measured. However, teachers 
did report that "sW students in homo* 
geneous groups participated more actively 
than the slow students in heterogeneous 
groups, thus suggesting the possibility of 
greater oral language growth taking place. 
Possibly suggesting an influence upon oral 
language development, Torrance found 
that Tiigh-creatives" who were temporarily 
grouped together for problem-solving ses- 
sions produced more ideas than those who 
were grotiped with less creative children.** 
And not surprisingly, Mayans discovered 
that migrant children who were grouped 
with regular pupils learned more English 
than those who were segregated for pur- 
poses of special instruction In English.^* 



11 Elizabeth M. Drewx, Effectiveness of Ho- 
mgeneous and Heterogeneous Ability Grouping 
in Sinth-Crade English Cksses with Stou>, At>* 
erage. end Superior Students* U. S. Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Offl^ce of Educa- 
tion, Cooperative Research Program, Project No. 
608. Washington, D. Ca Government Printing 
Office* ld$d. 

"E. Paul Torrance, Guiding CreaHi>e Tdeni. 
Englewood Cliffi, New Jersey^ Prentice-HaSl, 1962. 
UPranic Mayans, Jr., ''Puerto Rican Migrant Pupils 
in New York City Schools; A Comparison ot the 



Research on multi-age grouping has 
resulted in inconclusive and inconsistent 
findings. Foshay found that the academic 
achievement of those who were grouped 
with children of various ages was not as 
high as those who were grouped in the 
usual way with children of the same age.^^ 
On the other hand, Chace and Rehwoldt 
and Hamilton reported that multi-age 
grouping resulted in slightly higher 
achievement.^^ Oral language achievement 
was not specifically measured by these 
investigators. 

Research on non-grading suffers from 
the lack of delineation of spedflo Instruo* 
tional factors and specific achievement 
results. Carbone compared 122 intermedin 
ate-grade pupils who had attended 
non-graded primaries with 122 pupils who 
had attended graded primaries.^* Achieve- 
ment test results showed that graded pupils 
scored significantly higher on language 
tests and all other tests. However, further 
Investigation showed that non-grading had 
not resulted In any major Instructional 
changes, suggesting that teachers of non- 
graded groups were teaching as they 
always had taught, but less effectively. 

No research has been reported on the 
Influence of team teaching upon oral 
language growth. Heathers noted that the 
usual studies demonstrate that scores on 

Effects of Two Methods of Instructional Grouping 
on English Mastery and Attitudes," unpublished 
doctoral dissertation, Columbia University, 1953. 
^< Arthur W. Foshay, 'Interage Grouping in the 
Elementary School," unpublished doct<Mral disserta* 
Hon, Columbia Vnlyenity, 194S. 
li^E. Stanley Chace, "An Analysis of Some Effects 
of Multiple-Grade Grouping in an Elementary 
School,^ unpublished doctoral dissertation, Ual* 
versity of Tennessee, 1961. 
Walter Rehwoldt, and Warren W. Hamilton, ""An 
Analysis of Some of the Effects ol tnteute and Ia« 
tergrade Grouping in an Eleoaentary Sdbool.** un« 
published doctoral dissertation, University ol 
Southern Calif omIa» 19Sd. 
^^Ilobert F. Carbone, *'A Coowaiison ol Graded 
and Non-graded Elementaiy Scbools."* EtmitUary 
School Journal, 62 (November, 1961 ^ 6^66. 
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standardized achievement tests are about 
the same under team teaching and self* 
contained-classroom teaching." Anderson 
In his recent review of pertinent literature 
found no valid scientific study of the 
effectiveness of team teaching.** 

Coodlad's survey of research Indicates 
that class size Is unrelated to achievement, 
though this is difiBcult for most teachers 
to accept. It is true that often such 
studies are lacking In controls of the type 
and quality of teaching done under differ-' 
ent circumstances and, supporting the 
contrary view, Schellenberg** found that 
students who were placed In academic 
discussion groups of four expeiienced 
greater freedom of expression than those 
who were placed In groups of six, eight, 
or ten. It may be, then, that certain oral 
language skills will Improve more rapidly 
in very small groups. This has also been 
suggested from the study by Ware, who 
reported successful use of "^Rooms of 
Twenty for disadvantaged children whose 
language abilities made them til-prepared 
for the usual Intermediate grade program.*^ 
In this program the children were given 
one or two semesters of Intensive language 
training and consistently made ''twice 
normal progress as measured by standard- 
ized tests." No comparisons were made 
with control groups and more than normal 
gains might be attributed to other factors 
than group organization or size. 



l^Clen Heathers, Hesearch on Implementintf and 
Evaluating Cooperative Teaching,"^ NatUmd EU- 
nu^niary PrkKipcL U (January. 1968), fi743. 
i*Rob«ft H. Anderson, •'Organiiattonal Character 
of Gducationi Staff Utilisation and Deployment*' 
?Jff^^ ^ WiMJttWcmfll Rmatch, 34 (October, 
1064), 456-458. 

^•James A- fckellenberg, ''Grwm Size u a Factor 
In Success of Academic Discussion Croups,** Jour^ 
ndo/ EducttHofud Sodctogy, M (October, 1959), 
7d-79. 

«Kay Ware, •'Significant Aspects of the St Louis 
ftrogram,'* Elementary EngUA, 40 (October, 
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While the administrative organization of 
a school may have some Influence on the 
opportunities a child has for oral language 
development, research Indicates that curric- 
ular and instructional practices may be 
considerably more Influential. It has often 
been remarked that specific oral language 
instruction Is frequently ^slighted In the 
schools, with a far greater proportion of 
time devoted to other language areas, 
particularly reading. Yet, there are several 
studies which show the importance of oral 
language development before reading 
instruction begins.^* There is also substan- 
tial opinion that a continuing emphasis 
upon oral language development is neces- 
sary for progress In reading achievement 

The principle of oral language compe* 
tence prior to or concomittant with reading 
instruction is being utUited by severid 
programs for culturally deprived children, 
as described by the Research CouiicfJ of 
the Great Cities Program fear Sciool 
Improvement." Deutsch, db^wlng Implica- 
tions from the data gathered at the Institute 
for Developmental Studies at the New Yoric 
Medical College, reminded us of a second 
principle-that perceptual experiences 
should precede language training.'^ He 
suggested that schools may imp^e lan- 
guage growth of culturally deprived chil- 
dren by •'pushing** language skills and 

«>A. SteH Artlev, *NOraI Language Growth and 
Reading AbiUhr,'' Elementary School JouttUil, «3 
(Febniary,19M), 321-327. 
Ruth O. StHcUand, Intenelationships Between 
Language and Reading," Votia Review, 60 (Sep- 
tember, 1958), 334436. ^ 
^^Research Councd of the Great Qtles Progritti 
for School Improvement. PromMng fraetkm fm% 
the ProfecU for the CuhuraUy Deprioed. ChlctgOi 
The Coundl, April 1964. * 
^Martin Deutsdi, 'Tht Disadvantaged Chfld and 
the Learning Process,** Education in Deprteeed 
Areoi, A. Harry Passow (ed.). New Yorks Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, 1963. 
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igM>rlQ| their lack of perceptual experl* 
eoces. Baynham describe exMrlmental 
program in San Francisco whidi utilized 
this perceptual-experlence principle and 
taught culturally deprived children by lookj 
listen, aiid touch methods.*^ Kuplan, how- 
ever, pointed to the importance of motiva- 
tion in developing the language skills of 
culturally disadvantaged youngsters, by 
showing the growth in speed) oocuning 
In programs Uiat attempt to Impi^ove a 
child's self-image.** Teaching English to 
culturally deprived students as a second 
language has ako received attention* In 
one study, oral models p^rovided the stu- 
dents were in the form of records to be 
playM on inexpensive, manually-operated 
playback equipment,*^ All of the programs 
for culturally deprived children described 
so far have yet to be evaluated by means 
of a systematic, controlled investigation. 

Skeels In 1938 and Dawe in 1942 studied 
the effects of programs for children who 
had been culturally deprived as a result of 
living In orphanages." In Skeel's study, 
control and experimental groups were 
equated as to IQ, age, sex, length of resi- 
dence In the orphanage, nutritional status, 
and sensory defects. The experimental 
group was provided with a nursery school 
experience In which perceptual and oral 

^^Dortey Baynham, **rhe Great CJUes ProjccU" 
N.EA. Joumd, 52 {April, 1963), 17-20. 
» Bernard A. Kaplan, nswcs in Educating the 
Culturally DlsadvanUged,'^ PW Delta Kappan, 45 
(November, 1963), 71-76. 

Gerald Dykstra, "Columbia University Cur- 
riculum Study Centeri Materials for Teaching En- 
elUh as a Second Language,'' CoUege Etigm, 25 
(December, imh 225. 

<tHarold M. Skeels, and oAera, A Study of En- 
Pifonnmid StimutaHon, University of Iowa Studies 
in Child Welfare 15. Iowa Cityt University of 
Iowa, 1938. 

Helen Q Dawe, ''A Study of the Effect of an Edu- 
cational PiPMpram Upon Language Development 
a&d fidated Mental Functions in Young Children*** 

l^!^ jaL*!!2?*'*^ Bdiiorfiofi, 1 1 ( December, 
IMi), 200-200. 



communication experiences were available. 
Although the loss of language ability 
continued with both groups, children In 
the experimental group showed less relar- 
datlon and in some cases significant grow6i 
in vocabulary, articulation, end sentence 
organization, In Dav/^'s study specific 
training In language was provided tor an 
experimental group of orphanage children, 
The experimental group made greater gains 
than a matched group of orphanage chil* 
dren On vocabulary and IQ measures. 

The effect of complete <ml language 
deprivation was described by Mason a 
number of years ago,«« The chUd described 
had been imprisoned in a small room with 
a mute and uneducated mother for six 
and one-half years. Through sensory exp<?- 
riences, unremitting instruction, and im- 
proved physical care, the child was taught 
to speak and was brought up to normal 
intelligence in less than two years time, 

Wood, also earlier, reported an instruc- 
tional program for another type of disad- 
vantaged child-one with a speech defect.*^ 
In this study both control and experimental 
groups were given speech therapy, but the 
mothers of the experimental group were 
given psychotherapy. The combination 
mother-child treatment was found to be 
more effective than the treatment of the 
child alone. A mae recent study, by Som- 
mers, also demonstrates the importance of 
including the mother in the treatment of 
speech defects.'^ Sommen found that a 
proup of speech-defective children whose 
mothers had been given a small amount 

^^^^ t^!?^"» "i^f!f^« After Six 

and One-HaU Yean dt Sllenoe," Journal of Speech 
DUorderi, 7 ( December, ld42), 895-304. 
^♦Kenneth S. Wood, •parental Maladjustment and 
Functional Artic^tory DefecU in Children,'' Jour* 

^ ^Ja^f^L^S^^ Osoftiw, 11 (Decern, 
ber, IMd), 2SMti$. 

^Ronald K. Sommen, factors in the Effective* 
ness of Modien Trained to Aid in Speech Correo- 

^f.*^" -'f^ ^Jt^^ ^ tHiordm. iff 
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of training In speech correction showed 
greater improvement than a group whose 
mothers had not been trained. Previously, 
Sommers found that both speech therapy 
and speech Improvement given to expert- 
mental groups-even without the participa* 
tion of the mothers-resulted in Improved 
ftrtlcutatlon as contrasted with the progress 
of control groups,*^ 

Thus it is possible for specific oral lan^ 
guage programs to lead to specific Improve- 
ments for speech-handicapped children. 
This same relationship between specific 
instruction and specific results is also true 
of normal speaking children. For example, 
Emerick randomly assigned forty-seven 
children to morning and afternoon kinder- 
garten sessions.^^ She found that the age, 
IQ, parental occupatlonsi and articulation 
pre*teit scores were similar for the two 
groups. On the basis of a coin toss, the 
afternoon group was selected to receive 
twenty-six speech Improvement lessons, 
each lasting between ten and fifteen 
minutes and given twice weekly for thir- 
teen weeks. The results showed articulation 
errors of the afternoon group changing 
from thirty-six to sixteen* v/hile the articu* 
latlon errors of the morning group changed 
only from thirty-three to twenty-nine. 

Black reported researdj by Wwld War 
11 Air Force Personnel to improve the 
intelllglblUty of oral messages.** These 
researd^ers found that the abiUty ci people 
to be undentood over an electronic system 



^^Roiuld K. Sommert, #t d., *1Sffects of Speedi 
Therapy and Speeds Improvem^at upon Artlciila- 
tiOD and Readiag,** Journal of $p0^ imd HeoHng 
DUord4r$, 26 (Febiuaxy, 1061), £7-38. 
iSLoimle Emeridc, ^Speech Impcoveinent in tbe 
KindergAxten^'* EducMon, 84 (May» 1964), 868- 
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MJohn W. Black, mie ImpUcatlooi for General 
Spi^ Education of Wartime Retearch on Voice 
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OfK?^ Sdiool frinApA BuOsHn, H (January, 
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varied from ten to ninety-five percent. 
Further findings were J (1) objective mea* 
sures were much more readily aocepted 
than criticisms from speech Instructors; 
(2) quality of voice is a much more impor- 
tant factor for intelligibility than pitch, 
rate, or loudness. (Voices which are full 
and resonant result in messages that are 
much more easily understood than thin» 
metalllo, or muffled voices.) Black con- 
cluded that more emphasis in speech 
instruction should be given to the acoustical 
nature of speech. 

Johnson compared two methods of public 
speaking Instruction: one the traditl<mal 
platform speaking approach and the other 
a group discussion program in which 
controversial issues were studied out of 
class and discussed informally in dass.*^ 
The gain in voice and in word choice was 
fifty-six percent better for those In the 
group discussion program. Accordln;| to 
Johnson, this better showing by the group 
discussion students was possible because 
the discussion situation provided more 
feedback and greater Incentive for im- 
provement. However, since the judgments 
of improvement were made subjectively by 
the experimenter, the results reported may 
show a bias. 

An instructional program c<Hnparing the 
effectiveness of written drill with self< 
selected drill performed with a tape re- 
cordCk' was found by Moyer to be effective 
with fourth-, sIxtti-» and eighth-grade 
groups with Improvements in written and 
oral usage being greater for the groups 
using the oral drill or ^ear-training^ 
approadh.*^ 
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Summary 

Re$mdh hnds support to the general 
observation that the home and school are 
environmental forces of vital Importance 
in the development of oral language, In 
the h<Hne sud) factors as the extent of 
adult contacts^ the degree and kinds of 
pressures from parents, and the cultural 
mores related to socioeconomic position 
seem to influence the level of oral language 
maturity which children attain. In school 
the oral language proficiency of children 
appears to be enhanced by instructional 
programs which offer specific practice In 
articulation, voice control usage, and other 
elements of oral expression. 
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Listening: A Facet 



Gloria L. HoaawoDtii 
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As recently as 1958, textbooks used in 
graduate courses on research in the teach* 
ing of the language arts described such 
arts as consisting of reading, writing, speak* 
tag, and spelling. Although probes into the 
mysteries surrounding listening had begun, 
the gap between practice and research was 
great, due to difficulties of data retrieval, 
lack of a conceptual framework^ and the 
scarcity of tools and techniques for making 
the teaching of listening operational for the 
classroom teacher. « 

More recently the gap between research 
and practice ha; narrowed, and tools and 
techniques have appeared. However, a con- 
siderable disparity still exists and a con- 
ceptual framework for choosing tools and 
techniques and using them Is only In the 
process of development. This report fur- 
thers this development by suggesting a 
conceptual model based on research find- 
ings and indicates methods and techniques 
for making the teaching of listening prac- 
ticable for teachers. 

An Overview 

In the quadratic context of the language 
arts, the receptive language functions of 
listening and reading and the expressive 
functions of speaking and writing, listening 
occupies a baseline position and may be 
diagramed as follows: 



Table I 

Listening Occupying a Boselitio Fosftloa 
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In addition to increasing concern being 
shown for the leaching of llsteningi the 
Importance of its role in the entire language 
function has recently received significant 
attention. Hlstorlcally» constructive dlscon* 
tent led first to research regarding the 
graphic phases of communication; this was 
followed by investigations Into the nature 
of oral language and its development, ln< 
vestigatlons which have resulted In a re- 
vision of the simplistic view of listening 
long held by many educators. Thus, that 
everyone who can hear knows how to listen 
has been experimentally discredited. A 
recently published listening bibliography 
annotating 880 articles, many of a research 
nature, confirms the observation that the 
information-getting phase In this area of 
language is well under way, and there is no 
evidence of abatement.* The titles of the 
articles in this bibliography, and the an* 
notations of these, Indicate many differ- 
ences in the uses of terminology. Thus the 
appearance of semantic swamps suggests 
the need for a definition of terms. 

^Sam Duker, Listening Bibliographf/. New Yotkt 
The Scarecrow Press, Idc», 1964. 
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ListENiNos A Facet 
DefiniUoMcndGuideUm 

AUding: In this review auding Js defined 
ft$ the gross process of listening to, recog- 
nizing, and interpreting spoken symbols,* 
Tills definition is hollstio in nature and 
embraces the hearing act, the listening act, 
and the comprehending act.* Thus auding 
herein is not defined as a distinguishable 
stage of listening; that is, hearing, listening, 
and auding are not recognized as separate 
stages. 

This reviewer's Interpretation of the re- 
search findings of Brown, Caffrey, Fumess, 
and others is expressed In the following 
paradigm: Auding « Hearing + Listen- 
ing + Cognizing, 

this paradigm Is operational from at 
least three points of view;* 

1. It is consistent with findings in learn- 
ing theory which recognize that cog- 
nition is the central process or inter- 
mediary within the organism Involved 
in all communication,* 

2. By considering aspects of auding re- 
lational and coi^gurational rather 
than as discrete, hierarchical stages, 
we will come closer to Its actual 
nature, 

a. Researchers and teachers using this 
lexicon will not be flying In the face 
of the general public*s definition of 
listening, to give attention with the 
ear for tfie purpose of hearing. 

Hearing: Hearing is the process by which 
sound waves are received, modified, and 

« Donald Pardfe Brown, ''And Having Ears They 
Hear Not." N£A Joumot, 39 (November, 1950), 
886-587. 

^Jojin Gardner Caffrey, "Auding as a Research 
Problem," Cclifomia Journal of Educational Be- 
Hatch, 4 (September, 1953), 155-161. 
< Stanford E. Taylor, Listening. NEA Whal Re- 
search Says Series Bulletin, 29 (April, 1964), 
<^ Emerald V, Dechant, ImproiAng ihe Teaching of 
Reading. Endewood Cliffs, New Jersey< PrenUce^ 
vHall, Inc., 1664, 488. 
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relayed along the nervous system by the 
ear, Factors affecting the hearing act are 
those of: 

h Acuity or the ability to respond to 
various frequencies (tones) at various 
intensities (loudness levels), . . 

2. Blnaxirallty or the fused f uncUonlng 
of both ears In coordination with each 
other»* 

3. Masking or the simultaneous input 
of extraneous sound which can cover, 
drown out, or otherwise alter the 
sound under audition,^ 

4. Auditory fatigue or the effects of sus- 
tained exposure to sounds of the same 
frequency or intensity which can In^ 
duce lowered levels of eflScIency; this 
is especially true for sounds in the 
speech range which are most likely 
to produce fatigue.* 

Llstenlngi Listening is the process of di- 
recting attention to and thereby becoming 
aware of sound sequences. Archaic mean- 
ings of llie Old English derivative word 
hst Include ^o like" and ^o choose/' In 
modem usage, *'to heed" or ''to yield to 
advice** are common dictionary meanings. 
Affective behavior or attitudlnal responses 
are clearly implied. In a bulletin to teach* 
ers entitled '*What Can Be Done About 
Listening,** Ralph Nichols describes ten 
poor habits as a listener's roadblocks to 
effective oral-aural communication* They 
areas follows: 

• 1 . Calling a subject dull 

•2. Criticizing a speaker 

•3. Getting overstimulated 

•4, Listening only for facts 

«Ira J, Hirsb, The Measurement of Hearing, New 
Yorks McGraw-inil Book Co., 1951 

A. Miller, "Tlie Masking of Speech," P^y- 
chological Bulletin, 44 (March, 1947), 105*129. 
^Stanford Taylor, What Research Says to the 
Teacher: Listening. Washington, D. C.i National 
Education Association, Aprils 19d4, p, 8. 
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5. Trying to outline oveiytfalng 
♦6. Faking attention 

Tolerating distractions 
•8, Choosing only what is easy 
^9. Allowing emotion-laden words to 

interfere with listening 
10« Wasting differential time between 

speech and thought speed.^ 

All of the staned items of poor listening 
behavior seem to be affective behaviors; 
that is^ they reflect interests, attitudes, and 
values. 

Cognizing! Cognition is a generic term 
used often to denote all of the various 
aspects of knowing, including perception, 
Judgment^ reasoning, rememberingj and 
thirfdng and imagining. A more specific 
meaning exists for cognitive theorists who 
have suggested that an organism's response 
is largely determined by a central process 
(rather than peripheral intermedlartes) 
within the organism. This central process 
influences an indivlduars reactions to stim- 
uli and provides him with a representation 
of it Field theorists refer to this representa- 
tional process as cognltlon,^^ That such a 
piocess is part of the audlng experience is 
helpful in explaining its complexity and in 
gaining the understanding that audlng con- 
sists of more than hearing (sensation) and 
listening (affect factors). Relative to the 
audlng phenomenon subfactors (abilities or 
sldUs) in cognizing would at least consist 
of these aspects of conceptualizing experi- 
ences: 

1. Making comparisons 

2. Noting sequences of details 

3. Indexing 

4. Categorizing 



«Ra!ph Nichols, "What Can Be Done About listen- 
ing?^ Supefv{sof*s Notebook, Scott, Forcsman Ser- 
vice Bulletin, 22 (Spring, 1060), 14. 

Edward los^h Shoben, *Viewpo!nt3 from Be- 
lated Disciplines,** Tecchers CcUege Record, 60 
(February, 1060), 272-282. 
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5. Drawing inferences 
e. Drawing conlusions 

7. Recognizing relationships, noting 
associations 

8. Mentally reorganizing in terms of 
past experience (reordering) 

9. Abstracting main ideas 

10. Forming sensory images. 

The Role of Auding in Oral Language 

Audlng is the first language art that the 
child develops* He learns his language by 
ear, and whatever skills he brings to school 
were first learned by his listening and 
attending to the speech of ^ose around 
him. This can seem to complicate the prob* 
lem of the teaching of listening because it 
suggests a variety of individual diflferences 
in learning styles that are quite firmly 
developed when the child enters school. 
Many classroom teachers who prefer teach- 
ing in the lower elementary grades when 
queried respond that by choosing a primary 
grade level they do not have to undo, re- 
teach, or help tfie child unlearn aspects of 
reading and writing. There is high moti- 
vation on the part of the learners, and a 
clear road ahead. Attention directed to 
improving auding skills might not hold 
this same kli:id of appeal It has been ob- 
served and verified objectively that school 
children spend 64 percent of the Instruc- 
tional day learning by listening, yet only 
16 percent of teachers questioned ranked 
listening as the most important language 
skill.^1 

Auding is a people process as well as a 
language process; it is reciprocal, and in 
order to listen, an individual needs to have 
experienced an attentive listener interested 
in him and in what he is saying. Kinder- 
garten teachers report that their good 

Miriam WiU, **A Study of Teacher Awareness of 
Listening As a Factor in Elementaiy Education,** 
Journal of EducaHond Research, 43 (April, 1950), 
626-636. 
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listeners, most often^ have a mother or some 
other adult who Is an attentive listener to 
the child. 

The auditor, not the speakeTi is the prime 
director of the learning orocess.^ He con^ 
trois the input of oral communication 
AmonfT the four facets of language, only 
in aucUng Is there no overt control over 
tlie flow of words. The speaker can stop 
speakings the reader can lav aside his hooV^ 
the writer can put down his pen. In each 
case there is no longer visible invoK'e/nent 
in the activity, if such is the desire. The 
listener, how<>ver» remains visibly involved. 
But because of this people-process nature 
of aural conununication, the listener learns 
ways of covertly tuning out, when he be- 
comes aurally fatigued or disinterested. The 
listener may stop the flow of words by dl< 
reeling thought processes elsewhere, or 
through sporadic flights of fantasy. More 
slgniflcant to the learning process is the fact 
that he is often xmaware of the tactics he 
employs. 

The Relationship of Speech Competency to 
LMening Comprehension 

Research does not yet reveal a clear 
picture of the nature of the relationship 
between speaking and listening e£Fective- 
ness. Whether or not a valid measurable 
relationship exists has been questioned.^* 
Working with a large number of adults, 
180 panels, each having twelve members, 
Black reports correlations between listen- 
ing and speaking scores ranging from .02 
to .87, with a median of .21. 

Stark, using 175 college speech studenb 
as subjects, found vocal speech capacity 



iSEmetftld Dechant Impn>olng thi Tecchlng of 
Jte^ft^. Englewood CUffs, New Jersey: Prentice- 
HdL Ine.> 1964, p. 95. 

itjobn W. BUck^^A RehitioDihip Betweei) Speak* 
lug and Listening,** Joint ftofect Report No. NU 
001 104 SOO, 54. The Ohk) SUte University and 
Acoustic Laboratory, 1055. 



and listenbg to have a .36 cenrelation.^^ 
Howe's study, also with college students, 
shows a correlation of ,43 between speech 
effectiveness as judged by a panel of col- 
lege speech Insfaructors and listening as 
measured by the Brown-Carlsen Listening 
Comprehension Test.** 

Evertts reported a definite and positive 
relationship between children's oral lan« 
guage structure and their listening ability 
as measured by the Marten Testi*^ Other 
studies undertaken with children of early 
elementary school age report much higher 
correlations than do tfiose studies previously 
described in which the subjects have b<^ 
adults.*^ Thus It would appear that whUe 
factors of interdependency and Interaction 
between speech and auding in the young 
child exist, the nature and extent of this 
interdependency and Interaction are as* 
sxuned rather than supported by research. 

Other Related Findings 

The coefficients of correlation found sug- 
gest also that there are different compo^ 
nents of listening ability and that these vary 
in their relationships to other factors.*^ 
Listening is not a discrete skill, neither is 
it a generalized ability^ it is a cluster of 



i«JoeI Stark, ''An Investigation of the Relation- 
ship of the Vocal and Ckmununicative Aspects of 
Speech Competency with Listening Comprehen- 
sion," Speech hionographi, 24 (June, 1057), d6;99. 
i^Dodi L. Howe, An Exploratory Siudu Concern* 
ing Listening Comprehention end Speaking Effec* 
fioenei$, unpublished mastei^s thesis, University 
of Arizona, 19e0. 

i^Eldonna U Evertts^ ''An Investigation of the 
Structure of Children's Oral Language Compared 
with Sdlent Reading, Orid Reading, and Ustenlnff 
Comprehension,** Dissertation Abstfocts, H (1062) 
3038. 

i^Annetta Vester Evans, ^listening Related to 
Speaking In the First Crad^*' unpublished mastoids 
thesis, Atlanta University, 1060. 
i^Davld H. Russell, ''A Conspectus of Recent Re* 
search on Listening Abilities,** Etetnet^aru En* 
ghsK 41 (March, 1064), 262-267. 
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s|ieclfio abilities closely related to those 
needed bi the reading task.** 

Due to the tendency of some writers to 
view the process of auding as a generalized 
abilltyi a question has been raised as to 
whether or not knowledge about listening 
contributes to the ability to listen,*<> How- 
ever, the overwhelming majority of re- 
searchers state that listening skills can be 
taught; and as early as 1949» articles ap« 
pearlng in School Review, Educatton He* 
search Bulletin, Journal of Education, and 
many other Journals stressed that the school 
has a responsibility for the teaching of 
listening. Many courses of study and cur- 
riculum guides now approach listening as 
a separate language arts ability, making it 
Incumbent upon the classroom teacher to 
improve the quality of the teaching-learn- 
ing act in this area. 

Measures to Improve Avding Capabilities 

Lasting improvement In any perfoitnance 
usually occurs as a result of a strengthening 
of many factors requisite to that perfor- 
mance. Any attempt to Improve the quality 
of aural communication must be based on 
the knowledge that all aspects of the 
auding process-hearing, listening, cogniz- 
ing-are of significance. Learning tasks 
should be so structured that skills in all 
three areas are at some point being 
stressed. No one lesson or brief series of 
lessons, drills, or activities will make the 
desired improvement in listening ability. 
A plan of action must also include mea- 
sures (exercises, games, etc) for strengthen- 
ing specific skills as weU as ways of inte- 
grating these skills and learnings with all 



1* Richard S. Hamplemad, "Comparison of Listen- 
ing and Heading Comprehension Ability of Fourth 
^ixth Grade Pupils/' ElemeiMcry English, 3S 
(January, 1958), 49-53. 

aoHerbert HatkeU, "A NuU Hypothesis, There Is 
Not Enough Evidence/' Education, 75 (January, 
1955), 149^1. 
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suH^t matter.*^ Specific suggestions loir 
activities are now included in texts on the 
teaching of reading.^* The development 
of listening centers in classrooms Is att 
example of attempts to optimize more than 
one aspect of autuog. Such centers Include 
an auto<instructional device consisting of 
a record player or tape recorder! earphones 
(varying numbers of), and response sheets 
which are completed by the listeners 
through the course of the listening 
experience. 

Observations on Listening Centers 

This writer for the past several years has 
worked in various school jurisdictions with 
children and teachers setting up such cen* 
ters, helping in the acquisition and organ- 
ization of equipment^ helping to develop 
teacher skills in producing taped lessons.** 
Descriptions of such listening centers are 
increasingly appearing in periodicals on 
local, state, and national coverage levels 
and should prove helpful for schools wish- 
ing to pursue this development.^* The fol- 
lowing observations regarding listening 
centers are pertinent here; 

An individual child listening through 
earphones is at work improving auding 
abilities optimally on two levels: at the 
hearing level because problems of masking, 
binaurali^, and often acuity are minin^zea, 
and at the cognitive level because he is 
guided into thinking, making judgments, 
and following directions. Carefully struc- 
tured taped lessons tighten teacher-pre* 
pared lessons, extraneous and confusing 



Arthur HeiUnan, Fiindples crvd Fractices of 
Teaching Reading. Columbus, Ohio; Charles E. 
MerriU Books, Inc., 1961, pp. 45^. 
^3 Emerald Dechant. Improving ihe Tea^ng of 
Reading. Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey j Prentice* 
HalJ, Inc., 1064, pp. W-IOO. 

Gloria L. Konworth, 'The Listening Center," 
Uart^land Teachers toumal, (January, 1964)* 
^Miriam Hoffman, "Our Listening Center livens 
Language Arts," Elementary School Journal, M 
(April, 1963), 381-385. 
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verbalisms are reduced, and the iirtener 
receives tmmedJate feedback as to the 
appropriateness of his written respoiise. 

Tapes are most often developed with a 
particular subject matter as the organizing 
factor (reading skills, literature, spelling). 
Cognitive functioning could be more effeo* 
tlvely strengthened If the previously men- 
tioned factors in aural cognizing served as 
guidelines for lesson construction. 

It has been the experience of this writer 
that the use of listening center equipment 
did Httle to Improve what has been herein 
described as the level of listening or the 
affective aspect of the act. Empathic listen- 
ing, reactive listening, projective listening, 
and interpretive listening are some of the 
kinds of listening that develop in face-to- 
face relationships where one speaks and one 
listens. The utilization of a listening center 
can do much to improve many audlng skills 
but no machined device can provide the 
most essential components for producing 
good listeners. These the classrooku teacher 
must provide. 

The Role of the Teacher and Implicatloixs 
of Effects on Lktening Behavior 

Classroom climate which emanates from 
the leadership style that Is set and gen- 
erated by the teacher has far greater im- 
pact on the auding experience than does 
any other factor. Reasons for this have been 
explored in terms of affect cues in com- 
munication through the work of J* R, 
Gibb.** In an article, Defensive Com- 
munication,'' Oibb discusses the necessity 
of reducing group defensiveness. Defensive 
behavior occurs when an individual per* 
ceives threat or anticipates threat in the 
group. Defensive behavior engenders de« 
fensive listening and this, in turn, produces 



**Jack R. Gibb, "Defensive CoimniinjcaUon/' 
Recd(r^s in Mcmgerial Ttychologi/, (I964)> 191- 
192. 



postural, facial and verbal cues which ratsd 
the defense level of the original communis 
cator. This defense-arousal prevents the 
listener from concentrating on the message. 

Teachers who generate a supportive cli- 
mate through their own behavior and re- 
actions in verbal and silent language pro- 
duce learners with Improved listening skills 
and are effective teachers of listening 
whether they are conscious of it or not/ 
Perhaps such a teacher has never had 
access to the Russells* excellent Listening 
Aids Through the Grades, nor has had the 
opportunity to benefit from Miriam Wllt*s 
suggestions of activities in the teaching of 
listening.^*. " These writers, aware of the 
central significance of a teacher's speaking 
and listening behavior, stress that the first 
step in teaching listening Is taken by the 
teacher in analyzing his own llstenjtng 
habits. 

Gibb asks teachers, parents, and mafi- 
agers to examine the total communication 
climate since, if the climate is defense 
reductive or supportive, the listener will 
not distort from his own projecdons.^* 
Gibb suggests that the listener will be 
better able to concentrate on the structure, 
the content, and the cognitive meanings of 
the message in such a climate. 

A Look at Listening Climates 

In recent developments in the psychol- 
ogy of learning, there Is an appreciation 
of the fact that learning takes place within 
a total context that is more than Just the 
sum of the components of learning. Their« 

^^David H. Rmsell and Elizabeth F. Russell, 
Listening Aids Through th$ Grades. New Yorki 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Colum* 
bia University, 1959. 

Miriam E. Wilt, "Lets Teach Listening,- in 
Creative Wcys of Teaching the Language Arts* 
Champaign Illinois: National Council of Teach* 
ers of English. 1957. 

"J. H. Cibb, T>efense Level and Influence In 
Small Croups/ LeaderAip and Interpersonal Be* 
havior, (1961) 66-81. 
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are spedflo content and skills to be learned 
which adds to the store ot competence; 
there are also the pervasive qualitative 
aspecte of the learning situation which 
affect the seU*feellng, the images of auUior* 
Itv, the delineation of psychological planes 
of safety and adventure. Tliese inevitably 
affect each other.^ 

How does a listening*leaming climate 
which is alive with the spirit of adventure 
differ £rom one which is not? If the affect 
cues sent out by the speaker (teacher) 
are defense reductive, positive attitudes 
for learning which Indude curiosity, manip* 
\Jation (ofideas), spontaneity, and avwu*e- 
ness will be sustained and nurtured. 

Gibb says Defense reductive climates 
result when the speech behavior which a 
listener perceives possesses characteristics 
of: 

1. Descriptl<m-rather than evaluation 

2. Problem orientation-as opposed to 
control 

3. Spontaneity-rather than strategy 

4. Empathy-not neutrality 

5. Equallty-as opposed to superiority 

6. Provisionalism-rather than 
certalnty.'<> 

Children perceived by other children as 
good leaders and good sports, Uiose who 
are listened to by peers> often seem to 
automatically employ defense reductive 
techniques. Listen in on a playground 
argument-one which was repetitive many 
times in the writer's experience and is 
familiar to classroom teachers. The partio- 
ipants are fifth-grade children playing a 

MBarUra Biber, Ellzftheth Gdkeson, and Char- 
lotia WinM>r» 'ITeaoher Education at Back Stxv^ 
College,'* Fmormd and Guidance Joumd, 37 
(AprU, lOSd}, BSOm 

•OJ. R. Cibti *Sodoi>sycl«>loglcaI P^rocesses of 
GrOQp Instruction,'* The Dymtrda of ZfifffucHomil 
Gfcup$. Fifty-Ninth Yearbook of the National 
Society for the Study of Education, Part n. Cbl« 
c^Oi Vnbftx^ty of CSiicago Plress, 1960, |>p. US- 
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game of b&sebaU. Two are fighting* th0 
combatants are separated. Their respective 
friends are yelling as to who started it, and 
the yard duty teacher Is asked to arbitrate. 
One boy speaks up; the others begin listen^ 
ing. He says something of this nature: 

We didn't see what happened^ but 
theyVe flghdng over who has nvxt ups, 
(pause) Bill's nose is bleeding; maybe ne 
sEould go to the nurse, (pause) What about 
the game, you guys; we have only five 
minutes Irft. 

The children listen; they take their posi- 
tions; the game continues. 

An adult hearing this might comment 
that the children listened Ucause what 
the one said was reasonable. Spedfically 
what he said was descriptive (he made 
no attempt to place blame) and problem- 
oriented (how to get the nose bleed taken 
care of and how to get the game going 
again)* A "natural* leader? Perhaps. A 
defense reductive communicator? Yes. 

A New Vieu) of Empathy 

Empathy and neutrality as aspects of 
the listener's environment merit special 
attention by the classroom teacher because 
it has somehow seemed in the past (per- 
haps as a misapplication of non-dire<^ve 
^^unseling tedmiques) to be sound peda- 
gi^cal practice to be emotionally neutral, 
to withhold how one feels, and in certain 
spedflc Instances, such reaction is war- 
ranted. However, when neutrality in speech 
appears to the listener to Indicate a lade of 
concern for his welfare, he becomes defen« 
sive. Group memhers usually desire to be 
perceived as valued persons, as individuals 
of special worth, and as objects of concern 
and affection.'^ 

Bruno Bettlehelm, working in a consulta- 
tive role with teachers concerned widi 
problems of tb^ disadvantaged, relates a 

•*Gibb, IMefitive Communication,'' op. dt. 
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dialogue between himself and a particular 
teacher who was having problems with a 
little glri" The ciuld alternated between 
extiremelv aggressive and extremely depen* 
dent behavior, making comments to the 
V teacher such as *you ugly old white wo- 
man.** When asked how she reacts, the 
teacher said, *Well, 1 think I try to get 
het to sit down or something like that and 
actually igtiore the problem. I never take 
her comments personally.^ 

*T4ow, that Is hard for me to believe/ 
Dri Bcttlehelm replies, *if someone says 
to you, 1 hate your ugly white face,* you 
are certainly going to be bothered unless 
you don't take the child seriously. This is 
what Fm driving at. If we don't take a 
person^s nasty remarks seriously, that means 
that We don't take him serlouslv. It Implies 
you*re Irresponsible, no good, of no account. 
Because if a person is of any account, then 
it seems to me that we must take seriously 
what he says ... In a situation like that, 
Fm shocked each time they do it; and the 
more shocked I am, the sooner they stop 
• . . If you pay no attention to a remark like 
this, the child will be driven to keep It up 
all year long. . . * If, on the other hand, she 
can hurt you, she might think T>o I really 
want to hurt my teacher?* And that is 
what we're striving for." 

•speech with low-affect that communl* 
cates little warmth or caring is In such 
contrast with the affect-laden speech In 
social situations that it sometimes com* 
municates rejection."** 

In the teacher's attempt to de*emotlonal* 
Ize much of the living-learning process 
with children, he often doesn't listen or 
does not take seriously or personally their 
remarks, and by so doing can be communl* 



Sd Bruno Betdehelm, ^Teadiiag the Distdm- 
taged,"* NBA Joutnat, S4te (September, lOftS), 
11.12. 

s^Gibbb "Defensive Conununlc«tioxi|'* op. cU. 



eating rejection and feeding a defense 
arousal that prevents a ilst^er from con« 
centratlhg on any message under audition. 

An anthropologist worldng in a volunteer 
commxmity action group with high school 
drop-outs reports a conversatioh wiA one 
young man who Implored him to "teach 
me to listen to the teachers^I want to-t 
hear what the/re saying, and I can under« 
stand but I just can't listen to some of 
them." 

A Look ct the Future 

The teaching of listening has gone 
through numy of the same phases as has 
the leaching of readings periods of com* 
ponential analysis--Klefi^ reflntog 
requisite Sequential skills end attitudes. 
The pace has been more rapid in listening 
for many i^sons now taken for granted 
by mld*hventieth century educators. When 
some of the pieces of the puizle of learning 
to read were placed In frameworks called 
the language experience approach to read« 
Ing or Individualized reading, the new 
emphasis was upon the "who" in the pro* 
cess; and what we now do depends on the 
individual involved It is reasonable to as« 
sume that the teaching of listening will 
reach this point also. For example, we now 
have available lists of sequences of skills 
as well as skill building techniques de- 
scribed in new texts (usually chapters In 
books of the teaching of reading or lan« 
guage arts). 

When teachers become mora familiar 
with the totalitv of the audlng process, 
ak>ng with a deeper knowledge of the 
learner, more lndl>ddualizatlon of instruc- 
tion in listening will be possible. An inci- 
dent which occurred in this writer's ex« 
perience might help to strengthen this as« 
sumption for the reader. 

While working with a group of fourth 
graders In an attempt to improve their 
skill in forming sensory images, a record 
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tlhm, CfeaHi>$ Thinking Through Autd 
Imagery, was used. A band of the record 
(consisting of a sequence of sounds-foot* 
stepSi a chain being pulled, crtcketSi frogs^ 
a sudden splashing ot water, the rhythmic 
$plashfaig of water) was played. The stu* 
dents were instructed to listen first and 
then to draw what they thought those 
sounds could mean. All of them did this. 
Most of the children drew and later dls* 
cussed someone taking a boat ride on a 
pond. However, one boy produced an en* 
tirely different and quite unusual picture 
using (tie footsteps and chain sound cues 
only. When questioned Hy the other chil- 
dren about wny he didn't Include a body 
of water, he said he didn't hear any water, 
nor did he hear the crickets, frogs, etc. 
Later in talking with his classroom teacher, 
she asserted that this was the boy's chief 
problem-that although his Intelligence 
quotient was the highest in the class, much 
higher than the next closest, he seldom 
listened long enough to anything to get it 
right* We then together explored the pos- 
sibility that perhaps this bo/s brightness 
was a contributing factor in his poor critical 
listening habits. Perhaps his store of stimuli 
of meaningful association was so rich that 
he became totally involved cognitively and 
couldn't continue listening. It was sug- 
gested also that it might be well for him to 
understand this about himself or about his 
listening habits. Many adults while listen- 
ing to talks or lectures find it helpful to 
*doodle.** Reasons for the doodling on 
paper are certainly varied, but one bright 
adult student when queried about it said 
to this writer that he did it to get extra 
Ideas out of his head so that he could go on 
listening. Such self-help techniques point 
to the possibility that more attention in 
the future should be given to the Individ- 
ualized nature of the audlng experience. 
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The Evaluation of Oral Language 
Activities: Teaching and Learning 



*'When 1 go to school, Tm going to learn 
to read and write.** This conwenl reflects 
the aspirations of most four year olds about 
to enter the magic land of school Their 
concern is centered upon the two language 
arts known to them. After all, they already 
know how to speak and listen. 

Also, unfortunately, too many teachers 
fall to recognize the need to teach speaking 
and listening. The term 'language arts" 
refers to a ^uartemary discipline, but too 
often hi aoiuftl practice the language arts 
are reduced to a binary discipline. 

It is understandable and logical that 
much concerted effort is directed toward the 
teaching of reading and writing. At the 
same time, it is incomprehensible and illogi- 
cal to assume that no further improvement 
is needed in the skills of speaking and 
listening. 

Just how important is oral communica- 
tion? Man in all his wisdom has discovered 
only two ways to settle differences-by using 
words or by using weapons. Democratic, 
peaceful resolution of problems involves 
discussion; listening Is necessarily half of 
this dualism. Our world is one in which oral 
communication is a vitally necessary tool for 
understandmg and learning; it frequently 
dominates as the primary mode of com- 

Dr. Kopp is Chairman of the Department of 
Elementary Education, Teachers College, Univer- 
sity of Nebraska. Lincoln. 

Thiic rtftJdc WiHfi first publlsliwl in ihc Vvhnuiry 
1M7 issue of ElemvnUiry Bullish, pact's 114-123. 



munlcatlon. 

In the hope that more teachers may wfsh 
to do a better job in the teaching of speak- 
ing and listening, pertinent research has 
been reviewed with the aim of giving 
direction to the teaching of oral communi- 
cation. Attention must also be given to the 
knowledge available from research which 
will assist teachers in diagnosing and mea- 
suring abilities in the oral language skills and 
give direction to their improvement, 

Listening 

Very little disagreement nbout the feasl^ 
bility of teaching listening exists. Ouker*s 
extensive bibliography on listening Is pref- 
aced by a statement that listening can be 
improved by proper teaching.^ Shane and 
Mulry, after examining many references 
on listening, also conclude that listening can 
be taught and evaluated.^ Hatfield com- 
ments that advances in teaching English 
include the realization that . . listening is 
an art as complex as reading and Is Im^ 
provable through instruction and guided 
practice."* The National Council of Teach- 
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er$ of English has stated that listening 
should be taught because it is the most used 
of the language arts, it ts often poorly done, 
and evidence suggests that listening habits 
may be improved through training.^ 

Berry urges teachers to chart their inquiry 
regarding listening into four major areas.*^ 
She suggests: 

L A frank analysis of your own listening 
experience. 

2. A thoughtful study of the listening 
situation in your classroom. 

3. A development in children oi concern 
for their own listening competence. 

4. A development of the problem in re- 
lation to communication, with listen- 
ing playing its essential role-not as a 
value in itself but as a means to the 
more important meeting of minds. 

Other writers agree with Berry that the 
first step in leaching listening is for the 
tcts;hcr l^Xumlne his ov.Ti'Kstening habits. 
Nichols has devised a self-rating scale to be 
used in making an analysis of one's poor 
listening habits.^ 

Brown has stated, 'The most basic and 
most important element for auding com- 
petence is possessing and Imparting a re- 
liable concept of what it is that the student 
is being asked to improve.''^ A student 
must fij^t recognize his deficiencies and 
then set up a plan for doing something 
about them. 

Experiences should be provided to en- 
courage children's use of the scientific meth- 
od of inquiry into listening as well as into 
other subject areas. The following questions 

^ National Council of Teachers of English, Lan- 
guage ArU far Today's Children, New York: 
Appleton-Century.Crofls, Inc, 1954, pp. 71-105. 
« Afthea Berry, "Experiences In Listening," Elemen* 
tcry English, 28 (March, IdSl) 130-32. 
« Ralph G. Nichols, "How Well Do You Listen?" 
Education, 75 (January, 1055) 302, 
'Don P. Brown, **Ana Having Ears They Hear 
NoC SEA Joumai 39 (November, 1950) 587. 
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are examples of the kinds of topics which 
could be used as springboards for pupil dls« 
cusstons and pupil investigations: 

L How does listening differ from hearing? 

2. What are some good listening habits? 

3. What are some poor listening habits? 

4. How do good listeners help a speaker? 

5. How does a speaker's personality affect 
a listener? 

6. Why does the same word often mean 
different things to different people? 

7. How can a listener guard against ac* 
ceptlng falsehoods for the truth? 

8. How do the experiences you have had 
In your lives affect your listening? 

0. How can wide reaoing improve listen- 
ing habits? 

10. How can ycu leam to tell which ideas 
are most Important and which ones 
are least important? 

Evaluation* of necessity, must be based 
upon a standard. For listening this standard 
is the "good listener"-one who has a wide 
range of interests, respect for other people 
and their viewpoints, and the ability to de- 
lay his own reactions. The poor listener 
often precludes further listening by reacting 
instantaneously, vigorously, and without 
critical thought. 

Stromer suggests the following as exam- 
ples of poor listening habits: tuning out 
one's mind; thinking we already know what 
is going to be said; looking for mannerisms 
of the speaker instead of listening; doing 
other things while supposedly listening; and 
hearing words instead of ideas.^ 

To evaluate accurately a child's listening 
performances, the teacher needs to recog- 
nize the Importance of several factors. 

1* He must take into consideration fac< 
tors accounting for individual dif- 
ferences: 

a. Intelligence and aptitude. 



« Walter F. Stromer, "Uam How <o Listen,^' This 
Week Magazine, 16 (February 21, 1960) l^-lS. 
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b. Readinfl comptehen$lon ability and 
vocftbuMUy dmlopment 

c. Cultural backgrouncl. 

d. Interests. 

e. Personality traits. 

t He mm consider factors relating to 
attention as prepatatlori for auditory 
perception: 

a. Physiological sensitivity and fatigue. 

b. Psychological sensitivity and concen* 
tration. 

c. Readiness to responds 

d* Interference of dlsbractlng elements. 
e« Training of the sense organs. 
3. He miwt consider other personal fac- 
tors determining what one perceives: 
a» Individual ne^. 

b. Perceiving what one wishes to per- 
ceive. 

c, Personal bias and prejudices. 

An analyils of listening problems should 
include diagnosis of possible hearing diffl* 
cultles and a consideration of total adjust* 
ment, including personality, an element 
which has been found to be closely related 

llstefWig ability An analysis of listening 
problems should also include an assessment 
of the vocabulary development of the child. 
The teacher needs an awareness of the 
vocabulary development of the child and 
an awareness of the quality and quantity 
of the child's listening and speaking both In 
and out of school.*^ " 

In the evaluation of listening, both formal 
imd informal tests may be used, One is not 
a substitute for the other* Standardized 
tests or teacher-made tests can be used to 
evaluate such skills as listening for direc- 
tions, listening for word meaning, listening 
to draw conclusions, listening for immediate 
recall of details, listening to identify the 



^Walter P. Stromer, "listening and Personality,** 

Bduc<aion, 75 (jfanuary, 1055) 32^26. 

JODbo P» Brown, '^Teaching Aural EngUah,** £«- 

gUA Journal, dd (March, 1050) 126^ 

n Margaret B. Padce. ''Children's Ways of Talking 

and listening,'' Chitdhood EducaU<nv, 29 < January, 

1053 ) 223-30. 
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main point, and listening to identify se« 
quence. 

Standardized tests have the advantage of 
providing for comparison with a norm; In- 
terpretation by percentile ranks and scores; 
known reliability, validity, and difficulty; 
predetermined relatlonshlns to other test 
instruments; and ease of administration and 
scoring,^ V Brown believes that appropriate 
test instruments must be developed for all 
levels if we are to reach a needed under- 
standing of listening,*' 

Standardized listening tests fc^* the lower 
elementary grades have been ahnost non- 
existent. The Sequential T$^9 Educd- 
ticnud Progres9 (STEP) Include a listening 
test, but Uils test is not appropriate below 
grade four/ However, Wright devised and 
standardized a listening test for ^des two 
through four, which has been used by others 
and found reliable for grades two and three 
but Is considered too easy for most children 
in grade four." 

Informal evaluative techniques can be 
designed to fit speci$C'<?la55n:om cltua^ionj. * 
Brown reported the use of informal evalu- 
ation in three of the most common listen- 
ing situations-casual listening, purposeful 
listening, and notetaking while listening. 
Students were able to assess their listening 
efficiency as the result of tests given in each 
situation. Purposeful listening resulted in 
better comprehension than casual listening. 
Notetaking seemed to lower comprehension 
at the time, but retesting showed that note- 
taking delayed forgetting.** 

Even in the early primary grades children 
can fonnulate standards for listentog and 

J* Don P. Browtii "Evaluating Student Performance 
In Listening/' Education, 75 (January, lOSS) 316- 
2L 

mbid. 

i*Evan Leonard Wright, •'The Construction of a 
Test ol Listening Comprehension for the Second. 
Third and Fourth Crades»- unpublished doctoral 
dissertation, Washington University, 1057. Di$ief- 
iatlon Abstracts, 17 (October, 10S7) 2226-27. 
Brown, loc. d^. 
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Judge whether or not their performances children become aware of the many factors 
meet their own standards. Self-evaluation invoWed in listening, 
checklists such as the following can help 

Checking-up on My Listening 

Yes No 

1. Did I remember to get ready for listening? ■ 

a. Was 1 seated comfortably where 1 could see and hear? 

b. Were my eyes focused on the speaker? — ^ 

2. Was my mind ready to concentrate on what the speaker had to say? ^ . . 

a. Was I able to push other thoughts out of my mind for the time 

being? . , 

b. Was I ready to think about the topic and call to mind the things I 

already knew about it? , ^ 

c. Was I ready to leam more about the topic? 

3. Was 1 ready for "take-ofif?** 

a. Did I discover in the first few minutes where the speaker was taking 

me? . . 

b. Did 1 discover his central idea so that I could follow it through 

the soeech? ^ 

4. Was I able to pick out the ideas which supported the main idea? - 
a« Did I take advantage of the speaker's clues (such as first, 

next, etc) to help organize the ideas In my mfnd? ^ 

b. Did I use my extra "think" time to summarize and take notes- 

either mentally or on paper? 

5. After the speaker finished and the facts were all in, did I evaluate 

what had been said? ^ , . 

a. Did this new knowledge seem to fit with the knowledge 1 

already had? ^ 

* b: Did I weigh each idea tft se/j-if I-rfgre^ji'^'n^thc sp*r;l;er? .—^-^ r^.. -s* 

If you marked questions NO, decide why you could riot honestly answer them YES. 



Wilt emphasized the importance of pupil 
participation when she stated: "Children 
learn best those things they live and do; 
they learn from each other» They cannot 
learn how to speak by listening entirely to 
the teacher speak, nor can they learn to 
listen to their peers when they seldom have 
the opportunity to listen to their peers.'* 

Listening to recordings of various re- 
gional speech patterns can focus the pupiVs 
attention on similarities and differences. 
Listening to tape recordings of their own 
voices can lead students to the realization 
that each individual has his own personal 



"Miriam E. Wilt, "Let's Teach Listening," Crea- 
Hv0 Woys of T€<iihing the Language Arts. Ch&m- 
paign, Illinois: National Council of Teachers of 
English, 1957. 



idiolect. Simple diagrams whidi show rising 
and falling pitch help children become 
aware of the intonation patterns of our 
language. 

Each year of school should find each child 
progressing toward increasingly sophisti- 
cated levels of speaking and listening ma* 
turity. Each child should become more and 
more aware of the characteristics of good 
listening and his own strengths and weak* 
nesses relative to these standards. He should 
realize that g6od listeners must have an 
interest in people, hear people out, respect 
the other person^s rights to express an 
opinion, have an interest in the points of 
view of others, and be interested inbroaden- 
ing his own viewpoints. 

Upper elementary children are capable 
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of evaluating their own listening powers by 
using the following criteria ^ 

Del 

Hold the thread of a discussion In mind? 
Listen to content even though it does not 

affect me directly? 
Watch for transitional phrases? 
Try to discount bias In a speaker? 
Disagree with a speaker courteously? 
Reserve judgment in listening to different 

viewpoints in discussion? 
Indicate by my remarks that I have 

turned over in my mind the Ideas of 

others?iT 

Kegler has suggested that pupils keep 
logs of their listening activities. Analysis of 
these logs will prove helpful in the evalua- 
tion of listening experiences.*^ 

Charting Ihe flow of discussion may help 
students to recognize the importance of 
^equalizing*' their roles as speakers and lis- 
tener. Such an activity helps develop an 
understanding of the communication pro- 
cess, emphasizes the principles of effective 
communication, and provides practice in 
the use of communication skills. Through 
interaction, students are given a chr^c^b 
sharpen their skills as well as to exchange 
ideas and viewpoints. 

Frazier pointed out that listening can 
also be taught and evaluated by n^eans of 
pupil conversations and group discussions 
in which the teacher and pupils analyze the 
role of the listener and how it is being ful- 
filled.^^^ Pupils can also determine how the 
group leader's role differs hotn that of the 
participants. 

The alert elementary school teacher will 
find countless ready-made opportunities to 
evaluate listening as children plan units of 



"Wilt, op d^.. p. 88, 

i^Stantey Benjaniln Kegler, 'Techniques in Teach- 
ing Listening fof Main Ideas," English ]oumal, 4!5 
(January. 1§M> 3041 

i^Alcxander Frailer. 'The Teaching d Lislenlngi 
A Memo to Teachers" Efem^toiV BnglUh, 35 
(Febmary, IW8) 111-12. 



work, give reports, give directions and make 
announcements, tell or read stories, and 
speak in verse choirs. 

The evaluation of listening should also 
Include an analysis of the school environ- 
ment by such questions as the following; 

1. Is the classroom climate favorable for 
good listening? 

2. Does each child feel secure and feel 
that his contribution Is important? 

3. Is there a real purpose for listening? 

4. Is the seating arrangement adequate? 

5. Is frequent pupil participation en- 
couraged? 

6. Is the length of presentation appropriate 
for the attention span of the pupik? 

7. Are children encouraged to set standards 
for self-evaluation? 

8. Do children have the opportunity to 
use what thoy hear? 

Dale has stressed the importance of mak- 
ing the classroom a place in which listening 
or not listening matters to the student He 
states that to teach listening effectively It is 
necessary for teachers to: 

2. Earn the right to speak by listening; 

3. Create mood or disposition for others to 
speak; 

4. Move from the simple to the complex; 

5. Tench evaluation of the logic of a 
sp^ch; and 

6. Teach critical llstenlng.^o 

The statement, *That to which the child 
is asked to listen in school should be worthy 
of time and thought*" also emphasizes this 
view.'V The school's task is to teach the 
child to listen objectively, appreciatively* 
and critically. Specific lessons for the pri- 
mary purpose of teaching listening are 
stilted and artificial, according to Wilt. She 



30 Edgar Dtie, Audio-Visuct Methods in EducM)n. 
New York} Drvden Frew, 1654, 
»i Miriam E. Wlh, listening Sldlli Can Be hn- 
proved," Instructor, 72 (January, 1963) 6. 
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recommends using many regular classroom 
activities for teaching listening skills.^^ 

As a means of developing more effective 
listening by pupils, Dawson and Zollinger 
suggest that the teacher take advantage of 
opportunities for listening; that the class* 
room atmosphere be relaxed, comfortable, 
quiets and thus conducive to listening; that 
pupils be prepared for what they are about 
to near; that they be led to expect meaning 
whenever they listen; that opportunities be 
arranged for the reproduction of the ma- 
terials listened to; that the children set up 
standards for effective listening; and that 
they be guided In the evaluation of what 
they hear,^^ 

Gardner believes that ''in order to listen 
alertly and intelligently one needs to culti- 
vate patience, discipline, and a deeply- 
rooted interest in others.*^ These same 
qualities are necessary if one hopes to teach 
others to listen. Even though the best way 
to te^ch listening may not yet have been 
established by research, everything possible 
should be done to improve students' listen- 
ing skills. 

Teaching^ *hf tlH)b of JWeialogJi^volves 
awareness oi the Importance of listening; 
knowledge of the abilities, skills, under- 
standingi, attitudes, and appreciations ac- 
quired through the spoken word; assessment 
of the present listening abilities and habits 
of pupils; and provision for direct, system* 
atlo Instruction In llstenlng.^'^ 

Speaking 

A recognition of the Importance of oral 



"MWam E. Will, '*Th6 Teaching of Listening And 
Why,'^ Educ^iiioMl Screen, 31 (April, 1&52) 144- 
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Book Company, 1657, pp. 160-61 
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communication and a realization that speak- 
ing Is a part of this dualism foster a desire 
to Improve speaking through teaching. The 
child enters school able to speaks but there 
are obvious deficiencies In his speaking 
skills* The need to teach speech or speaking 
has been accepted for many years; however, 
emphasis upon It and recognition of its Im- 
portance have varied from time to time, 
Also, the swing of the educational pendu* 
lum has focused attention on different 
phases of speech teachlng-^correctlon of 
physiological deficiencies, Improving me- 
chanics of speaking, encouraging public 
speakings etc. 

Wagner, In a survey of speech programs, 
notes the Increasingly broad interpretation 
of speech and lists the criteria which he 
finds are being used to evaluate the ade« 
quacy of speech programs: 

1. Provision for all pupils 

2. Provision for the handicapped 

3. Interpretation of speech as social be- 
havior 

4. Realism In scope and sequence 

6. Do>/elopinent of ethical standttrds for 

Because the same kinds of speaking-^n^ 
versation, discussion, reportfag, ^*<5,-are 
used at all age levels/ difficulties are in« 
herent in defining the scope and sequence 
of a speech program* Beauchamp feels that 
the main areas for emphasis should be me* 
chanlcs, Individual performance, and per- 
formance as part of a group .^^ 

Teachers need a well planned guide to 
use in comparing the leveU of progress of 
the individual pupils within tnelr class* 
roornsv Dawson and Zollinger recommend 
that these standards be formulated by a 



2«Cuy Wagner, '"What Sdioolr Ar« Dolng-lm- 
proving the Speech Program," EducM>r^ 6 (Feb- 
ruary, 1663) 360-82. 

George A. BcaucKamp, Curriculunt of ih4 
Elmeniary Schcct, Bostot)} AUyn and tkcon, Ine*. 
m pp. 95.&d/ 
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committee of teachers and give an example 
of a sequential listing of goals worked out 
by teachers of the Portland, Oregon, public 
schools*^^ 

The level of development of speaking 
skills varies from individual to individual 
However, Strickland slates 'The standards 
which evolve from experience and advance 
progressively from level to level follow this 
general sequence* 

1. EiTiphiisis on freeing the Individual and 
encouraging him to participate 

2. Emphasis on increasing recognition of 
responsibility to others and the develop- 
ment of group consciousness 

3. Emphasis on interplay of ideas and 
meeting of minds 

4n Emphasis on responsibility for the value 
md the truth of one's remarks 

5. Emphasis on the Improvement of per- 
sonal technique! such as voice and man- 
nerisms 

6. Emphasis on training for leadership In 
the carrying on of group processes."2t> 

Evaluation of speech is a special problem, 
for "the transktory and usually unrecorded 
nature of oral communication makes sys- 
tcmatlc evaluation of It aiificult ""^^ A dearth 
of standardized tests of oral communica- 
tion skills and abilities exists; therefore^ it 
has been suggested that "in listening and 
speaking little dependence can be placed 
on standardized tests" and that "teacher- 
pupil-made tests, simple rating scales, tape 
recordings, children's own records, and 
obser/ations of teachers can provide for 
emphasis on the Improvement by each indl- 
vldut'l child in the course of each school 
year.**** 

'■"^Dawson rtnd 2ollin;?eri ot) cit, pp. 158-Sd, 249- 

m 

•^*Ruth C. Strickland, Th^ Lcnf^ua^e Arts in the 

Etmentary School, Second Edition, Boston: D. C. 

Heatli and Co . 1W7, p. 165. 

•i<>Nation^l Council of Teachers of Englbh, The 

Etmlish Lcnmiage Arti. New Yorkj Appleton-Cen- 

tury-Crofts, Inc., 1052, p. 43L 

••^t Helen K. Mackintosh (Editorial Chaimian), 

Children artd Oral Languagen Washington, D. C.t 
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The importance of the use of simple 
rating devices-comparison of voice record- 
ings over time or comparison of voice re* 
cordings to a scale such as Netzer*s-is dis* 
cussed in The English Language Art$, bat 
little has been done as a follow-up to these 
suggestions.^* The view generally held Is 
that regardless of the evaluative technique 
used, "Methods of appraisal should be de< 
vised by teachers actually working with 
children, and In some of the procedures the 
pupil should participate in rating himself 
or others "^^ 

Teacher -child relationship, motivation^ 
and classroom atmosphere are important 
factors to be considered.*^* Bolz suggests 
the following questions as a guide for teach- 
er self -evaluation I 

Do I recognize the need for children to 
practice oral expression? 

Do I consistently provide opportunities for 
children lo communicate orally? 

Am I willing to work with children where 
I find thcm-willing to v/ork patiently and 
undcrstandlngly with a shy child? 

How can I improve my own skills In oral ' 
expression? Do I set a good example in 
my speech-cnunciaUng clearly, speaking 
comfortably and easily, organizing my 
thoughts logically? 

Do I listen to children? Do I give them my 
complete attention? Do I respond fully 
to th^^r questions and comments?^*^ 

Hopkins believes that , . attainment of 
*self-confidence* has been overplayed as an 

Association for Childhood Education Intemaiiona), 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum Devel- 
opment (NEA); Newark, Delaware: International 
Reading Association; Champaign, lllinolii t^a- 
tlonal Council of Teacher* of English, 1664. 
*3 National Council of Teachers of English, op, cU,, 
pp. 431^. 

Mackintosh, op, cit, p, 20. 

National Council of Teachers of English, op, cit, 
p. 433, 

'^'^ Carrie Rasmussen, S^KCch Meihod$ in the Ele» 
mentary School, Revised. New Yorkj The Ronald 
PreKj* Company, 1962. 

^^Geotfie a Bok, "Promoting Oral Expression," 
mUoruil ElenientQftf Principe, 42 ( Aprtl, 1063) 
4N3, 
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objwt of the speech course, ... Of greater 
importance is Ms (the pupil's) knowledge 
of language, his skill in its use, his ability to 
contribute something of worth, his sense of 
values as expressed in the oral communica* 
tion situation.'**^ 

Criteria for evaluation of pupil progress 
might be similar to Pronovost^s listing of 
attitudes and abilities to develop in a speak* 
ing situation: 

1. A desire to contribute worthwhile ideas 
eflfectlvely. 

2. The ability to use words which express 
ideas clearly and accurately. 

3. The ability to select and organize ideas 
effectively. 

4* The ability to use voice and articulation 
so that speech will be heard and under- 
stood easily. 

5. The ability to use appropriate posture, 
bodily actions, and visual aids. 

6. The ability to adapt speech behavior 
and speech organization to group situa- 
tions such as conversations and discus- 
sions. 

7. The ability to coirununlcate thought and 
mood In oral reading, choral speaking, 
and dramatic activities.^^ 

One committee suggests that progress is 
being made toward the goals of speech 
teaching when the child shows a , . grow- 
ing awareness of the responsibilities of both 
the listener and the speaker; an apprecia^ 
tion of the effects of oral language on one- 
self and others; a growing sensitivity to the 
influence of different purposes for com- 
munication on oral language activity; alerts 
ness to various clues and cues that are an 
Integral pait of oral communication; and 
growing effectiveness in discussions as 
shown by an Increasing awareness of the Im- 
portance of courtesy and relevance as well 



"Uomw A. Hopkfns. **The Spoken Word" £du- 
c<iHon. 84 (November, 1M3) led^. 
^Wilbert Pronovost, Th4 Teaching of Specking 
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as the responsibility of knowing when to 
speak and when to llsten.**^^ 

Tidyman and Butterfield have warned 
that one cannot stress all skills and abilities 
at one time, but should stress the specific 
language goal most needed by the Indi- 
vidual or the group.*^ When making an 
evaluation, it is important to remember 
that specific comments about strong or weak 
potnU contribute more to growth tiian weak 
generalities.** 

The mechanics of evaluation frequently 
present a problem to the teacher. The sug- 
gestion has been made that designated sym- 
bols be used as a ^shorthand*^ notaticm for 
evaluation of individual pupils during a 
speaking situation; for example: 

1 contributions notably relevant, pertinent 
+ contributions notably for effectiveness of 
vocabulary, analogy imagery (as well as 
relevance) 
g good generalizations (induction) 
e concrete example of illustrations of con- 
cept being discussed; application of a 
principle (deduction) 
0 irreievant attention-getting, foolish, in- 
effective oral language.*^ 

Keeping a record of evaluations made of 
each pupil on an individual card provides 
opportunity for individual . diagnosis and 
for showing evidence of progress over a 
period of time. 

A comparison of the teacher's evaluation 
of spealdng performance to the pupil's 
evaluation can lead to a belter understand* 
ing of strengths and weaknesses. Checklists 
such as the following might be used. 

Student's Speech Checklist 

1. How do I sound? 

a. Is my voice pleasant to hearP 

^•Macklntosli. op. dio p. 12. 
^oWillard P. Tidyman Arid Marguerite Butterfield, 
Teaching the Language AtU. New Yorkt McCraw- 
Hill Book Company, Inc., 19Sd, pp. 38-63. 23S-53. 
^^Maddntosb, op. Wt, p. 3L 
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b. Can others understand the words 
I say? 

0. Is my voice neither too loud nor 
too soft? 

II. Is my speech Interesting to others? 

a. t>o I use a variety of expressions 
and words? 

b. Do 1 explain things so others 
understand my ideas? 

0. Do I use language correct for each 

speaking situation? 
d. Do I remember to take my turn to 

speak-talking neither too much 

nor too little? 
I can improve my voice and speech by 



Teacher's Speech Checklist 

I. Student's voice. 

a. Is tho voice pleasant? 

If not, how Would you describe 
it? 

b. Are articulation and enunciation 
satisfactory? 

If not, what needs to be Im- 
proved? - : 

0. Is volume appropriate for each 
occasion? 
If not, is it too loud or too soft? 



n. Student's speeiTn. 

a. Does speech show a variety of ex- 
pressions and vocabulary? 
If not, what needs improving? 



b. Does speech give evidence of care- 
thlnWng? 

If not, what seems to be the 
reason? 

c. Is usage acceptable? 

If not, what faults are most 
common? 

d. Is there evidence that personality 
problems hamper speech quality? 

If ves, what seems to be the 
problem? 

Examples the use of dual evaluation 
checklists for individual speaking situations 
can be found in Children an4 Oral Lan- 

Self-evaluation based on pupll-^et stan- 



^I^ld., pp. 1^-30. 
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dards has often been recommended****"*^* 
Such pupil-set standards might be similar 
to the following; 

Do others listen when you tell a personal 

experience? 
Can people follow the directions you give? 
Can you take part in discussion without be** 

coming angry or making others angrv? 
Are you tolerant and respectful of others' 

viewpoints? 
Can you ask for information so that it is 

willingly given? 
Are you accurate and thorough In reporting 

what you hear or read, so that you give 

true understanding to others? 
Do you like to listen when others talk?*' 

Not only can children set up overall stan- 
dards for improving speaking skills, but 
they can be led to formulate standards for 
each type of speaking occasion-conversa- 
tion, discussion, reporting, etc. Examples of 
such pupil-set standards can be found In 
Dawson and Zollinger*^ and Strickland.*^ 

Evaluation of the progress of pupils 
should be done with basic goals kept in 
mind. "As in other areas of the curriculum, a 
wide range of individual differences is ap- 
parent. The purpose is not to eliminate these 
dlfferences-not to make every child an 
orator-but to help each pupil to say those 
things which are important to hlm.***<^ 

''When I went to elementally school I 
learned to read, write, speak, and listen,^* 
It is to be hoped that this will be the com- 
ment of the adolescent of the future, With 
concerted teaching effort, including effort 
based upon adequate evaluation, it certainly 
should be. 



^< Robert M. Bloom, "A Progtam for Orri Endlsh/* 
ElemenUtry English, 41 (Febmary, 1064), 158-64. 
^» Mildred A. Dawson, Teaching Language in ihe 
Grades. Yonkeri. New Yorki World Book Company, 
pp. 177-76, 
Dawson and i'oUinger, loc. o{e. 
if Dawson, op, ci(., p. 154, citing Idelle Boyce and 
Eth^l Mable Falk, 'fudging by Resulti," ChitdM 
kducaiton, 14 (January, 1638) 200. 
<«Dawi6n and Zollinger/ ioc. c/^. 
^^Strlckkiid; cit, 
WBok, cp:cit,, p. 43. 
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The dialects of Amerfcan English show 
up clearly In elementary school classrooms. 
Tne child learns his language from the 
people closest to him and In settings of 
informal Intimacy. Therefore, what he 
brings to school Is the language of his 
immediate environment without polish or 
pretense. The economic and cultural level 
of his home shines clearly in It, whether 
his is the language of the college teacher 
of English, the independent and aspiring 
small businessman^ the demanding skilled 
craftsman, or the unemployed and willingly 
dependent drifter on the relief dole. To 
the student of dialects, the geographic lo- 
cation in which his parents acquired their 
language is clearly evident. 

There are still some elementary schools 
in the United States in which all of the 
children are natives of the school com- 
munity and some have roots that go back 
for generations. The language of tfie area 
Is homogeneous because the economic and 
cultural level of the population Is stable 
and homogeneous. There Is little mobility 
of any kind; few people travel Into or out 
of the area and few either ascend or regress 
on the social ladder so that the language 
that is used varies relatively little from 
generation to generation or from household 
to household, 

In contrast to this, there are elementary 
schools in which the child population repre- 
sents a wide range of dialects because the 
families come from everywhssre. Spanish 



•Dr. Strickland is a Professor of Education at 
Indiana University, Bloomfngton. 



American dialects, deep-south Negro 
speech, European and Asian ac<>ent$, and 
speech from a variety of geographic areas 
within the United States may all be found 
in the same classroom. Hill-billy speech 
and coarse, rough inner-city dialects may 
appear In groups in which the speech of 
most of the children at least approximates 
the ''standard English" teachers strive for 
In the formal work of the classroom. 

That speech opens and closes doors to 
social and economic opportunity Is almost a 
truism. Yet the speech of successful Ameri- 
cans Is not always the same. The most 
forceful evidence of differences In accept- 
able regional dialects is found in the speech 
of the last five presidents of the United 
States; Roosevelt's speech aristocratic sub- 
urban New York with a Harvard accent; 
Truman's Missouri speech that could be- 
come coarse and raw on occasion; Elsen- 
hower's Kansas speech modified by West 
Point and the Army; Kennedy's speech, that 
of the educated Bostonlan whose ''idea" 
and "Cuba** both end in V; and finally the 
enriched and polished but earthy Texan 
speech of the present White House Incum- 
bent. There is no clear-cut American En- 
glish dialect unless it may be what has 
come to be called the "^network English'* 
of television and radio commentators. Yet 
teachers are obligated to help all children 
attain speech of such standard that It will 
be an asset and not a liability In achieving 
the objectives of their adult lives. 

These statements were first published In the March 
1967 issue of Elmentary English, psiges 457-264. 
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AH of this Is preparatory to saying that 
research Is needed on the diatects children 
bring to school and what the teacher should 
do about them. Teachers are often even 
more mobile than the ohildrei*! they teach 
and tend, because it is a natural, human 
reaction to feel that their own language is 
the standard toward Which they should 
direct the language of their pupils. 

Earlier research on children's language 
was largely done in situations which as- 
sumed a genera] homogeneity* The longi- 
tudinal study of Walter Loban is providing 
badly needed evidence about the growth 
in language of individual children studied 
over a thirteen year period as well as de- 
velopmental trends from year to year* 
Since the population of his study covered 
a wide ethnic range, the data provide a 
gold mine of possibilities for studies of 
Individuals after all of the possible general- 
izations regarding evidences of rate and 
kind of maturation have been skimped off. 
The studies at Indiana University, and the 
work of Kellogg Hunt in Florida have pro- 
vided techniques for the study of children's 
language which could well be applied to 
studies of children's dialects as they are 
found in varying geographic locations and 
at various social, cultural, and economic 
levels. An important start in this direction 
is the work of Mildred Riling in Oklahoma 
who studied Negro and while children of 
her area using the plan of analysis of the 
Indiana study* 

Intensive studies are needed of the sound 
patterns used by various, ethnic groups ix) 
their everyday speech and attention given 
to general public reaction to patterns that 
deviate markedly from what is considered 
acceptable and standard speech. Regional 
differences in the sound of V for Instance, 
between the speech of the native of rural 
Maine, the area of Georgia around Atlanta, 
central Kansas, or northern Minnesota are 
^-^^--3stt|i|^iyet none of them is substan* 



dard* Southern Indiana Hoosiers pronounce 
•"fire" and ''far" in identical manner while 
'Vat** and "rlghf are Identical in other 
geographic areas without causing serious 
problems In learning to read and write. 
Conceivably, there are sound patterns in 
regional speech which denote cultural 
levels and some which may be handicap^ 
ping to upward climbing individuals when 
they leave their own native region. Teach, 
ers need to recognize these and strive to 
modify them while other sound patterns 
which are equally regional niay only add 
interest to human Interaction and cause no 
problems as their speakers move from place 
to place. 

Vocabulary studies have concentrated 
rather heavily in the past on supposedly 
typical populations, many of them in the 
central northern part of the country. It is 
true that whether one calls a small stream 
a "creek," a "crick,** a *1)ranch,** or a ''run,** 
is a matter of regional custom which does 
not in any way hann communication. The * 
Texan*s "Imfixin* to do it*^ in place of the 
northerner's 'T'm planning to do it** creates 
no problems. Which regional variations 
to correct or modify and which to accept 
as part of the Seasoning that makes Ameri* 
can English interesting, vital, and colorful 
is something researchers could well study. 

Grammatical structures found in regional 
dialects may be a more difficult problem, 
Disregard f6r tenses and failure to use 
Inflectional endings may be substandard to 
the point of being unacceptable to most 
speakers of informal standard English. Dls* 
regard for agreement of subject and predi- 
cate, even though characteristic of the 
speech of the most respected speakers in 
a region, can be handicapping to indivi* 
duals who want to leave the region. 

Studies of children's language such as 
those suggested here may have strong 
implications for the teaching of reading 
and spelling. Differences in sound patterns 
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may call for different emphases, perhaps 
evert different methodology In teaching 
sound*symbol cotespondences In at least 
the beginning stages of reading and the 
same may be true for spelling. It is well 
known that a high percentage of failure or 
of low achtevement exists among children 
whose oral language differs from the lan- 
guage of the textbooks. Books on methods 
and guides to textbook series completely 
ignore this possibility! Research is needed 
to determine whether there are problems 
here, the nature of them, and what should 
be done about them to permit children with 
the handicap of deviant language to reach 
maximum a^Ievement. 

All of these examples serve only to sharps 
en the one central point of this paper. The 
physical mobility of our population today, 
the need to help minority groups gain 
recognition and status, and the growing 
economic as well as social need to help 
depressed people of whatever ethnic or 
social group to climb out of their present 
state of deprivation and dependency, all 
have Implications for our work with oral 
language. Teachers need to know as much 
as possible about the language children* 
use. They need guidance to understand 
what must be done to help children achieve 



language that will be an asset, not a ll&« 
blllty. Children need to be taught that 
language can open doors or cut them off 
from the respect and acceptance they need. 
Textbooks and courses of study offer no 
help with any of this. Research Is needed 
to provide teachers with new knowledge 
that will help them build wholesome and 
realistic attitudes toward children's lan- 
guage and what needs to be done about it. 

Hunl, Kellogg, W^Ferm^ in Grammaticol Siruc* 
iures Wmen at Thtee Gfcd$ Leveh. Cojpcfa* 
live Research Report No; 1998. U. S, Office of 
EducdHon. 1964. 

Loban, Walten T^e Langu^ae of EUmenicry 
School CMdmi A Study of the V90 end Control 
of Unguoge end the RelaUons Among Speaking, 
Remng> WfiUna end Listening. Chatnpalgrt. 
Illinois J National Council of Teachers ot En- 
glish. 19e3. 

MaUtwm, Jean and Annabel Ashley: DkiUci^ VSA. 
Champaign, Illinois ] National Council o( Teach- 
ersof English; 1963. 

Riling. Mildred E., Orel and Written Unguoae of 
Children in Grades 4 and 6 Compared ivith the 
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$earch Project No, 4410. United States Office of 
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Listening 

Listening, while the oldest of the lan- 
guage arts, from the research standpoint 
is the youngest. Logically, this Is the oppo- 
site of what one might expect. As late as 
1648 only eleven studies 0f listening had 
been completed while in another language 
reading, about 3,000 Studies had 

IpjiC Blake aod Amato are Associate Professors <rf 
Ekwcntaiy Education at Temple University, t^hlla- 



been done. It stands to reason, then, that 
less is known about the teaching of listen- 
ing than about the other language arts 
skills. 

Listening for the past few years has b^ti 
a fertile field for research activity/ Duket's 
recent book singularly Indicated the ex- 
tensive reseatcJi available, nearly all of It 
having been done since the late i640*s.^ 

]Sm D\jket, Ljsiening Bibliography. Uew ioth 
The Scarecrow Press, 19^, ill pp, 
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this source rweals that schools, teacherSi 
and publishers have made creative and 
significant strides In the teaching of listen* 
lng< But there Is still an overwhelming 
need for more definitive, correlated studies. 

In the next few paragraphs we shall point 
out what our experience has Indicated in 
some of the research needed to make the 
teaching of listening practicable and 
realistic; 

First of all, we need to know more about 
what we olready know, Or, to say this 
another way, much has been learned about 
listening that has not been adequately and 
widely disseminated. There is a great need 
for some agencv, such as NOTE, to collect, 
evaluate, and disseminate this body of re* 
search evidence. The area of doctoral 
studies alone has produced a massive num* 
ber of research invelitigations, many of 
them quite scholarly, which by and large 
are known only by a limited number of 
people* The late David H. Russell urged 
that the findings of all these doctoral 
studies should be compiled.^ It could be 
that no better research could contribute 
to the Improvement of listening teaching 
than that which would accumulate the best 
of what has aktady been established. 

As to the next area of needed research, 
evidence during the past few years has 
shown that a subject can be better learned 
if its structure has been determined. Al- 
though we have considerable knowledge 
about listening, our priu;ent research does 
not show us its structxure, particularly as It 
relates to elementary school children. An- 
swers are needed to suoh questions as 
thesei What are the listening skills? What 
Is the priority order of eachr What is the 
SMuei^tial order b which they develop? 
i Vl^at is the sccpe and sequence program 
j!! listening? At what age can each best 

f tt. I^ujsdl, ^'A Conspectui of Research on 
:L|9tef#g Abilities,'* EUnmU^ Englkh, 41 
V (MSrbb, 1964), Me. 



be learned? What leamlns experiences will 
provide the best setting for learning each 
skill? What levels of listening should be 
attained by children at various grade 
levels? What kinds of classroom organiza- 
tion will best facilitate leambg the skills? 

Another area in which research is needed 
Is measurement. At the present time there 
are a very limited number of reliable tests 
for measuring listening ability. The devel- 
opment of better tests, particularly for use 
with younger children^ that would aid in 
diagnosing abilities and levels of develop^ 
ment will assist teachers In identifying 
children's listening needs. While consider- 
able determination of listening accomplish- 
ment can b^ made by the experienced 
teacher through random observations, re- 
liable tests will make it possible to do an 
even better job. 

Last» that language skills are interrelated 
has been known for many years. But It was 
not until Strickland's recent study that It 
was statistically shown that progress in 
reading, speaking, and writing is directly 
governed by listening ability.^ Research of 
^Is type lndl<:»ates tl?at listening Is the base 
from which other language develops. Fur- 
ther rigorous research delving into all tfie 
relationships will greatly help to determine 
the focus of the teaching of listening. 

Speaking 

Children of all ages find of all cultures 
are linguistlo geniuses, From a very early 
age they show a strong sensitivity to lan- 
guage and when they construct incorrect 
words and Improper sentence patterns, 
they do not feel that these are distortions 
of the English language. They cannot un- 
derstand the adult's conceyn witl^ oral lan- 



fRuth 0, StridkkiKl, '"The LAii|tua|e of Elemett* 
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guage, for aren't their utterances communi- 
cative? 

If we accept the premise that achieve* 
ment In oral language is fundamental to 
success In the other language skills^ why Is 
It that as late as 1004, although there was 
an Increase In the number of studies In 
written expression, research In speaking 
had received the least attention?^ In re« 
viewing the research studies published In 
various educational journals for the last 
five years, we found an almost complete 
void of studies done In oral language, and 
the studies done were mostly related to 
speech pathology. Considerable research of 
a high quality is needed If schools are to 
be expected to give more than token at- 
tention to children's speaking. 

For brevity, all of the many facets of 
speaking, in our opinion, to which research 
needs to provide answers are listed here. 

1« As was mentioned for listening, we 
need to review, evaluate, and compile more 
about what we already know. These re« 
search and theoretical developments have 
gone on too lone without a concerted effort 
to bring these developments to the schools 
and the teachers.* 

2. In addition, Kernel Chukovsky tn his 
book, From Tv>o to Ptoe, tells us that 
children create without awareness words 
that use the linguistic devices of a deriva* 
tlve such as ''clothesware** and *'shoeware.^^ 
Our present research does not reveal 
whether there is a structure to the devebp^ 
ment of vocabulary and sentence patterns. 
We need to know how children learn about 

4W»ltet T. Petty asKl Paul 0. Buna. '^A Summary 
of iQveitlgAtiom ftdated to the tnmik LaAguag^ 

EngUsh, 4i ( Apri 411-430. ' 
^Robert P. HogiiL ^1^^/* V#0 CuttieuUim D^' 
i>j0pmm4$, yf$im$^ D. O.i AitocUdoo for 
Supetvitlea and Cunriculum Development, IddS, p. 

^Komd Chuk$»yiky, From TiJOd 10 fH^, tranilated 
#ml edited 1^ Kfirtim Hctkun. BeAdeyt Udverdty 
of Cal(lof4li fttu, p. 166. 
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structural meaning and then apply Unguis* 
tic devices such as analogy and functional 
meaning to sentence patterns*^ Additional 
knowledge In this area would be partiCU« 
larly helpful to those who guide the speech 
development of children In early childhood. 

3. Another major Issue Is the lack of 
guidance and consensus on skills needed, 
when needed, and standards for evaluating 
these skills. 

4. Is there a sequential order in the de« 
velopment of speaking skills? Would 
knowledge of this structure be helpful for 
the building of sequential programs In 
speaking? 

5. Which skills should be given priority 
and at which age levels? 

6. What further needs to be known of 
the Influences of different environmental 
factors, such as parents, siblings, peers, 
teachers, upon the acquisition of speaking 
abilities? 

7. Would the knowledge of and instruc- 
tion in linguistics and its structure assure 
higher success in speaking? 

8. How do oral reading and materials 
used in such directed activities affect the 
development of speaking skills In children? 

9. What are the effects of the teacher's 
speech patterns on his students and their 
attitudes toward acceptable speech? 

10. What are the effects of associative 
and projective techniques as a stimulus for 
providing skills in spet^g? 

Hi What are the effecb of the teadier* 
behavior language pattern on the speech 
patterns of the diildren? 

12. What kinds of classroom organization 
wlU best facilitate \em>iAg the speech 
skills? 

13. What are the effects of audiovisual 



to. WlUon Crtham, "The Strtjcturt of Eugliih,** 
Th4 Siruduf^ of l^^ouMg^ ofid Cvtriouluth, 
edited by 0. W. Fotd aikl Lawtettce 0. Piifbo. 
Chlosgo, llllM)li} Rand MoNally & Company, lw4, 
pp, 11*16. 
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drills in promoting acceptable language 
skills In children of different cultures and in 
different .socioeconomiclevels? 

14. What is tho Influence of bllinguallsm 
upon speaking? 

15. How does the study of foreign lan- 
guages in the elementary school influence 
the speaking of tlie English language? 

16. What is the relationship between a 
child's langtiage patterns and his image 
of himself? 

17. What is the influence of the socio^ 
metric design of peer groups upon their 
oral language? 

18. What types of evaluation can be 
created to measure the quality and the 
spontaneity of oral language development 
in children? 



19* What effects do oral language drills 
have on the spontaneity of language deveU 
opment? 

Since speech is biological in origin, 
physiological in mechanism, and predomi^ 
nately sociological in function, oral Ian* 
guage can be studied In many different 
ways. We feel there are many facets of oral 
expression still uncharted. More venture** 
some research designs which might pro- 
duce more creative studies In oral expres* 
slon are needed* Without a full under- 
standing of listening and speaking, the two 
basic skills in language, it will be question- 
able to expect that reading and writing 
programs can ever become any better than 
they exist today. 
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The primacy of oral over written lan- 
guage in communication Is talked about, 
written about^ and generally proclaimed. 
I<w is a primacy that no one seems to ques- 
tion. Yet is spite of this recognition, and 
regardless of the urging of leading educa- 
tors over the past thirty years, the instruc- 
tional emphasis in schools has not actually 
reflected this primacy. Of course much time 
during the school day is devoted to speaks 
ing and listening, though this may not be 
as much a comclous acknowledgement of 
the Importance of oral language as It Is a 
Simple necessity, The presence of oral lan- 
i^ge units in English textbooks, particu- 
I0\y in those used h the elementary school, 
li sOjne refljBctiOn of concern and change 
Irom an earlier day. But language use, 
arising from classroom activities or from 
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following a textbook. Is not language in- 
struction, There sUU Is too little teaching 
of the skills needed for effective speaking 
and listening. 

The task of getting research knowledge 
known and accepted by teachers has al- 
ways been a problem-^one of no less con- 
sequence to oral language than to other 
curricular areas. This is a problem that in 
Itself must be given research attention. 
However, beyond this, a major reason for 
the recognition and urging having resulted 
in so Httle concrete effort and accomplish- 
ment is s'n^ply that there are so many gaps 
in our knowledge of what to teach and how 
to go about teaching It. These knowledge 
gaps are thus the only evidence the per- 
ceptive and creative investigator should 
need to stimulate research effort. 
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EducaHonal research Is nol easy, how- 
ever. If it were, there would surely be many 
fewer knowledge gaps than we now have. 
Neither, though, Is It Impossible. Good re- 
search has been done And the prospects are 
favorable for the amount of such research 
to increase. Likewise, there Is evidence 
that the quality of research will rise, 

The principal faults of much that has 
been done are the small-scale and short- 
term efforts that have been made, the un- 
coordinated nature of much investigation, 
the too frequent errors fn research design 
and implementation, and the considerable 
amount of misdirected drawing of con- 
clusions. A further shortcoming has been 
the attention given to atomistic and tangen- 
tial language items or Issues, with a corre- 
sponding failure to focus upon the basic 
research needed for a foundation of knowl- 
edge upon which investigation of teaching 
techniques and curricular arrangements 
could later be built. These have been no 
more the faults of research in oral expres- 
sion and reception than in others of the 
language arts areas, but they are faults it 
Is now possible to correct. 

With Jncreaslng support and encourage- 
ment from the U.S. Office of Education and 
other nationa? and state agencies, research 
can be coordi nated and attention directed 
to basic proMems. And with our better 
knowledge of research design, and the 
opportunities ensuing from data processing 
and transistorized recording equipment, the 
quality of research should mount* 

The sampling of children's oral language 
in greater quantity, and with greater ease, 
has already begun and has led to Important 
analyses of grammatical, syntactical, and 
phonological patterns, but attention now 
needs to be given to the sampling of the 
language used In the many natural but 
quite varied situations In which children 
speak. Particularly, attention needs to be 
oiven to the study of oral language as it Is 



allied with all behavior, to the extent to 
which speech varies in dissimilar situations, 
and to specific speech patterns as they are 
related to particular behavioral actions and 
expressions of personality. And, of course, 
these factors all need to be studied a^t they 
pertain to social, cultural, educational, and 
economic variations In our society. 

Much of the oral language instructional 
effort now being made in schools Is directed 
at changing the pronunciation and syntax 
of the speech of a considerable proportion 
of the children, This Is being done In 
contradiction to the evidence that large 
numbers of these "errors" represent "stan* 
dard'' speech to many persons. The Justi- 
fication for this instruction Is that com« 
munication may be harmed through 
the use of substandard speech and that 
such usage may affect the social adapta- 
bility of the child In his adult years/ Yet we 
have not securely established a defined 
"standard** speech to direct our Instruction 
toward, nor have we determined whether It 
is deslrable-to Individuals and to society 
-to direct instruction toward a single stan- 
dard, There are other unanswered ques- 
tions which are a part of this general 
assumption that substandard speech must 
be changed. For example, do we really 
know which phonological, syntactical, or 
lexical deviations Interfere with communi- 
cation through their effects upon the 
listener? Certainly there are effects, but 
should we not Identify these deviations 
and the ways In which they affect com- 
munication? Too, do we know which ones 
actually Interfere with social mobility? 

In our concern with substituting "accept- 
ablo" for ''unacceptable** vocabulary, pro- 
nunciation, and grammatical structure in 
speech, too little attention Is generally 
given to composition. Yet perhaps It Is the 
composition of an oral expression that has 
most to do with achieving satisfactory 
communication. And perhaps It Is the 
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quality of compositIon--the way thoughts 
put together-that has the most to do 
with social accejptabUity and economic 
achievement. This Is an area that needs 
more Investigation. We need to Imow what 
compositional structure Is most effective 
to specific situations. We need better to 
Identify the elements of different composi* 
tion structures. We need to know what 
factors Infiuence the learning of these ele^ 
ments and the leamtog of these structures. 

Language authorities have long stated 
that children need models to pattern their 
speech upon, citing as evidence for this 
opinion the fact that the child has learned 
his language prior to attendtog school from 
imitating his parents and others to the 
home environment Thus the teadher as a 
model has been stressed and» more recentlyi 
the presentation of speech models through 
the use of recordings has been suggested. 
Yet many teachers state that the watching 
of television does not appear to affect the 
structure of children's speech (^ough par- 
ticular words and some emressions may be 
adopted). This suggests ttiat personal ties 
are needed between the child and his 
model for speech to be materially affected. 
This subject needs much more tovestiga* 
tlon, with particular study of the ktods of 
personal ties that have the nniost Influence. 



Investigation should also be made of the 
relationships of particular ktods of personal 
ties to specific factors to speech. 

Related also to personalities is the evl« 
dence that assurance to speaktog has a 
beartog upon its effectiveness. Such evi- 
dence brings forth numerous questionSi 
any of which might be the subject of study« 
For example, what brines about this as* 
surance? And how does me assurance spe< 
cifically relate to effectiveness? to what 
extent does a teacher's personality affect 
the assurance of the pupils to his class? 
Does his personality affect all the pupils to 
the same ways, to the same deeree? To 
what extent is assurance developed through 
the toteraction of personalities/ and what 
are the characteristics to these personalities 
that War upon assurance? 

T^ e opentog of the door to consideration 
of research needs to oral language makes it 
difficult to c?ose, and, of course, It should 
not be dosed. The questions needtog an- 
swertog throvigh research are of an todeter* 
mtoate number, with each question posed 
leadtog to others. But each answer brtogs 
us nearer to brldgtog the gaps to the knowl* 
edge necessary to effectively teach children 
to speak and listen thoughtfully, construe* 
tlvefy, and with benefit to themselves and 
society. 



